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INDIA—POINTS OF VIEW. 


I. THE CIVILIAN’S. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


Inp1A is soon to be independent, 
or the peoples of India are to be 
independent. I do not think that 
the words ‘‘ India ”’ and “‘ the peoples 
of India” are exactly equivalent. 
The change has been coming for a 
long time, but recently the pace has 
quickened astonishingly. India was 
to be independent in June 1948; 
but the date was advanced. For 
the acceleration I fancy that the 
Viceroy must have been in a large 
measure responsible. He is a sailor 
by profession, and a sailor cannot 
afford lengthy discussions with. the 
winds and waves. Of course he 
must have knowledge, but in times 
of crisis he must act at once on that 
knowledge. I fancy, too, that the 
Viceroy’s personal position must have 
been of service to him in dealing with 
our home politicians: it is not quite 
that of the ordinary executive civil 
servant or admiral. The acceleration, 
I think, was in one way & good thing : 
it put an end to the endless talk and 


procrastination which the Indian loves. 
I have noticed this in regard to the 
law in India. When the Indian has 
decided that something is to be decided 
by somebody, his first care is to provide 
an appeal procedure. Cynically, I 
often thought long ago that if “ the 
Government ” (British) were to leave 
India the first Indian demand would 
be for appeals to the British Govern- 
ment in England against every decision 
made by the Indian Government im 
India. It is well that talking should 
end some time and that something 
should be done. 

India, it seems, is now divided 
into two parts: into Pakistan, which 
will be Moslem; and India, which 
will be Hindu. In some Indian papers 
the cry has been raised that the 
British are at their old trick, ‘‘ divide 
and rule.” On this point a friend 
told me a rather good story of a 
remark which he heard made by a 
prominent English politician to an 
Indian. The Indian was anxious to 
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know “what steps the Government 
proposed to take”’ in the event of 
communal disturbance (there is already 
plenty of that). ‘‘ Brother,” said the 
Englishman, ‘‘ we’re handing you the 
baby ; you’ve got to hold it.” 

There was an illuminating remark 
made several years ago by Mr 
Muhammad Ali, at the time a violent 
opponent of British rule. Someone 
had reproached the British with this 
trick of “divide and rule.” ‘ Yes,” 
said Mr Muhammad Ali, ‘‘ we divide, 
therefore the British rule.” 

The division of India, then, is between 
Hindus and Moslems. I myself never 
had much belief in a united India: 
we need only look at plans put forward 
from time to time by well-meaning 
enthusiasts for a united Europe. 
National divergences cannot be recon- 
oiled so easily. Men think differently, 
and will always continue to think 
differently. 

“Ten men love what I hate, 
‘Shun what I follow, slight what I receive.” 

I do not think that vastly different 
peoples can be grouped together under 
the general heading of “religion.” 
A man’s religion is not merely the 
creed he professes and, in mechanical 
respects, practises: it is something 
that colours his whole outlook on life. 
Especially we in Britain must rid 
ourselves of the silly belief that Hindu 
and Moslem are but names for two 
sets of ignorant and_ superstitious 
pagans whose religious fancies do not 
deserve the serious consideration of 
sensible men. 

What, then, is the general difference 
between Moslem and Hindu? The 
Moslem’s creed is simple, direct, posi- 
tive: “there is no God but God; 
Muhammad is the messenger of God.” 
And that creed is very difficult to 
deny. If we agree that God is One, 
the ‘creator and ruler of the universe, 





[Oct, 147.) 
it is difficult to deny that Mu 1 be n 
who rescued Arabia from idolatry, if person 
and whose words, as Carlyle gq » mak 


have been for centuries the life-breag |. 


of millions of men, was a m 
of God. External trivialities ang 
practices I disregard. Especially the 


faith of Islam applied directly to the » 


“as @ Man sOws, 
shall he reap.” I do not, of course, § 


individual : 


believe in an eternity of green turbans 
and houris for the good, in an eternity 
of frying on a grid for the bad. But 


the principle of personal responsibility rn 


remains: & man may sow as he likes, 
but he must do the reaping, and he 
must do it personally. 


There is really no such thing as ¢ - 


Hindu religion; Hinduism is simply 
a blanket term for anyone who is 
not a Moslem, not a Christian, no 
anything else in particular. There 
is little in common between the 
Hindu who speculates on the subtle 
metaphysical theories of Sankarachariar 


and Ramanujachariar and the Hindu §... 


whose god Ayyanar rides round the 
village at night on terra-cotta horses, 
whose god Sattan is pleased with 
offerings of bits of rag, whose god 
Karuppan disports himself on a swing, 
That the Hindu has a deep sense of 
religion I admit; in a way it isa 
far deeper sense than that of the 
European. But it is a very impersonal 
sense. ‘‘ The gods direct everything: 
that is their job. I cannot interfere 
with them.” Many of the countryside 
gods (e.g., cholera and _ smallpox) 
are simply malignancies which requite 
constant propitiation. 

I think that by their doctrine of 
reincarnation Hindus have practically 
abolished the idea of personal responsi: 
bility. If I do impiously in my 
present life I shall be reincarnated 
in some much lower form of life, say, 
as a snake or a-buffalo. But there 
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tbe no continuity of consciousness, 


, f personality ; simply there will be 


ve make or buffalo’ the more, one 
shman the less. A very learned 
Mindu (Brahmin) once said to me 
reincarnation explains all the 
ng and downs of life: to my mind 
i; explains nothing, not even my 
pers0r present. I am in fair circum- 
ances of health, fortune, education. 
can see quite plainly that there 
» many who surpass me in these 
nects, and I can see quite as plainly 
there are many who are inferior 
»>me. Have I gone up or down? 
If a buffalo appears on earth as a 
t of my misdoings, that is the 
buffalo’s affair, not mine. If I do 
very well in my present life, there 
my be an extra Brahmin (though 
wording to Hindu belief this would 
be a quite impossible exaltation for 
me); but while an extra Brahmin 
may have some importance for India, 
lcannot see that it has the smallest 
importance anywhere else, 
Islam is democratic: all men are 
ike in the sight of God. No one 
nies that there are wide worldly 
ifferences between individual Moslems, 
but as regards the essential rights of 
human beings, all men are the same, 
I noticed a very pleasing manifesta- 
ion of this spirit at a Muhammadan 
religious worship which I attended 
by invitation. For the moment all 
re brothers, and all were equal ; 
everybody shook hands (or performed 
the equivalent action) with everybody 
te, there was a spirit of sunniness 
and of goodwill. In this goodwill 
Christians and Jews (‘people of the 
book”) were included; my old 
Muhammadan teacher never men- 
timed the name of Jesus without 
aiding the benediction “on whom 
be-peace,” just as he added it when 
he uttered the name of Muhammad. 


Hinduism is exactly the opposite, 
All men are not equal and never will 
be equal. The mere touch of a low 
caste man is pollution to a Brahmin, 
so is the touch of a non-Hindu. I 
have an amusing recollection of this, 
I had an old Brahmin friend whom 
in my private mind I called ‘‘ Father 
William,” because he looked like 
Tenniel’s picture of that worthy, 
Father William and I were standing 
on the bank of a dried-up river, 
and in the river-bed was a stagnant 
pool. In Kipling’s words, “It was 
crawling an’ it stunk.” By chance 
I jostled against Father William, or 
he jostled against me; he darted 
into the pool and performed a cere- 
monial ablution of the pollution of 
my touch. I am not really so dirty 
as all that! I remember a Christian 
village of which the inhabitants had 
originally been Shanars and Vellalas, 
Neither party would receive the Blessed 
Sacrament within sight of the other, 
Christianity had not abolished their 
Hindu prejudices. As for the very 
lowest castes, veritable “lesser breeds 
without the law,” a separate church had 
to be provided for their worshipping. 

The Moslems have yet another 
factor of unity which the Hindus 
lack. At the opening session of the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly, Mr 
Jinnah sternly repressed a Member 
who wished to speak in Urdu. English, 
he said, must for the present be the 
language of debate. And Urdu is 
Mr Jinnah’s native Janguage. This, 
for the moment, was practical good 
sense. Mr Gandhi, on the other. hand, 
voiced a particular bit of silliness 
when, on receiving a congratulatory 
address at Vizagapatam, he regretted 
that it was written in English, not in 
Urdu. Probably everyone who signed 
the address was familiar with English, 
and no doubt everyone was familiar 
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with Oriya and ‘Telegu, the two 
vernaculars of the District, but prob- 
ably not one could compose two sen- 
tenoes of such address in Urdu or read 
an address in that soript. For good or 
ill English has become a universal 
“foreign ’’ language: all the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils conduct 
their debates in fluent and oxcellent 
English. Why force members to forget 
what they have learned extremely 
well and start learning something 
quite new ? 

But while Moslems have many 
theoretical points of unity, it by no 
means follows that they are a united 
people. I have doubts whether Pak- 
istan will prove to be more united 
in se than India. ‘The experiment 
was tried years ago of moving some 
Moplah regiments into North India. 
The Moplahs are fanatical Moslems, 
but they proved to be by no means 
in acoord with their fellow believers 
of the north. Nagore is a great 
Muhammadan centre in South India, 
but the stern, unbending Moslems 
of the north would probably raze the 
place to the ground as a home of 
idolatry. Even to my European eyes 
Nagore seemed far more Hindu than 
Moslem. 

On the other hand, there is a strong 
provincial patriotism in India. Hindus 
and Moslems can get on; in fact, do 
get on quite well together, if only 
their “leaders ’’ refrain from stirring 
up strife. The extent of their agree- 
ment was put to me in rather startling 
fashion by a Hindu who wrote that 
in his district Hindus co-operated 
with Moslems “to the extent of 
taking their god, Allah, in procession 
through the streets.” He meant 
quite well, but his expressions seemed 
to me rather shocking. Bengalis 
and Punjabis have now agreed in 
theory and rather reluctantly to the 
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partition of their provinces ; probably 
many over here can recall the stom 
of anger raised by Lord Ourzon’y 
proposal to split Bengal simply. i 
the interest of administrative 
In the Punjab “ leaders” Btavely 
proposed that the province be plagg 
under martial law, while the inhak 
recorded peacefully their votes on th 
peaceful question of partition. 
question seemed to reduce Lahore 
the condition of Bedlam. Bom 
exploded, more or less impartially 
the vegetable market, and police ha 
to open fire to stop politicians of oy 
opinion from pulling their oppor 
out of trams and buses and stabbin 
them. The inhabitants of the Nort 
West Frontier Province were reports 
to have put forward a claim for 4 
separate State of Pathanistan, 
once the fire of religious partition 
been lighted, it is very difficult to p 
it out. The Sikhs, who aro nei 
Moslems nor Hindus, very soon be 
talking of Sikhistan ; Indian 
by no means a united people inter», 
wanted their separate claims to 
considered, as did some sixty milli¢ 
of “depressed olasses,” led by D 
Ambedkar. In fact, India is a 4 
graphical expression, not a 
The British imposed a sort of unity 
it very much after the fashion of 
man putting an extinguisher on top: 
a candle, but this unity was artifici 
it had no roots in the feelings of 
people. V 
A parallel may be found in South 
America. 'There were many faoton 
of unity in South America, a certai— Mo 
community of culture, religion, avf— pro 
language. For all this South Ameri#— sen 
could not unite, and up to the presat— Mo 
shows little sign of doing so. Noth} ha 
America could and did unite, bt} ti 
the bloodiest civil war of history W§— to 
fought to hold the Union togethe 
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(Ou, gven still there smoulders a certain 


i ict between * State rights” and 
| the tom | “federal rights.” But the original 
d Curzon} solonies revolting from England started 
simply jy | with @ certain purpose of Union, and 
© efficiency, hat purpose has persisted through 
ye Btavely| many trials and troubles. In South 
> be placa America this purpose never existed. 

inhabitan,§ Mr Gandhi has done a good deal 
Otes on thf to foster Indian self-respect, to awaken 
ition. gome idea of Indian nationalism. But 
Lahore pf his later activities and those of his 
1.  Bomb§ admirers were scarcely well advised. 
vartially § They formed a central Parliamentary 
police haf Board, and to the decisions of this 
ans of om® Board all Provincial Indian Ministers 
Opponens— had to submit: they took office or 
d stabbin® resigned office at the command of 


j 


the North® the Board, they could not introduce 


© reportel— any major legislation without reference 
aim fori to the Board. This was not national 
‘n. Wha government in India: it was govern- 


rtition hu ment by the will of a small and 
ult to pu irresponsible caucus. 


ro nei And Mr Gandhi started a hare 
oon begue which may prove very difficult to 
Jhristiang® catch and kill. This was “ non- 


© inter} co-operation.” If all the people in 
ns to W— acountry refuse to “ co-operate " with 
y milliow® the orders of their Government, ob- 
1 by DE viously government by that particular 
is @ go Government becomes impossible. But 
» nat “non-co-operation'’ can be used 
‘unity@— against any Government, and the 
ion of # hare of ‘non - co - operation,” once 
on topd— started, ran strongly. Mr Gandhi has 
artificial stirred up a snake which may in the 
ys of tf end bite him and India in general. 
When India does split up into 
in Southf separate States, certain questions will 
’ facts} arise within these States between 
. certaiif Moslems and Hindus, but these can 
ion, af probably be settled by a little good 
Ameri#§ sense and forbearance on either side. 
) preset Moslems complain that hitherto they 
Norh® have been overlooked in the distribu- 
ite, but tion of official loaves and fishes. This 
ory 8§ toa certain extent is true; indeed, a 
ogether 
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certain “weightage” has in later 
days been allowed to the Moslems. 
The trouble I attribute in a large 
measure to the laziness of the British. 
In India no man can do anything 
unless he is “ qualified’ to do it, 
and in India “ qualifications” can 
only be secured by passing examina- 
tions. Hindus in general have an 
uncanny gift of passing examina- 
tions ; Moslems have not. Why this 
should be so I do not know, but 
undoubtedly it t# so. Yet a trivial 
reminiscence makes me wonder. When 
I went to the little Muhammadan 
State of Banganapalle I needed a few 
clerks for the despatch of daily business, 
and I obtained two Moslems from the 
Collectorate of the neighbouring British 
district. Both were miserably paid, 
and as “not qualified” had no hope 
of any promotion or advancement. 
Now the “Court” of Banganapalle 
was Muhammadan, and its language 
was Urdu. The subjects of the State 
were Hindus, and their language was 
Telegu. My language and that of the 
Paramount Power was English. ‘These 
“* unqualified ’’ men read, wrote, and 
spoke all three tongues with equal 
ease. In the State service they 
advanced to positions (and pay) of 
which they could never have dreamed 
in British service. They did their 
duty excellently : would it have been 
sensible to judge them solely by 
examinations which they had passed 
or failed to pass in their boyhood ? 
According to the absurd ideas of British 
India I, on my University record, 
am qualified to fill a professor's chair 
of Classics at a University; in fact, 
I could not take the Upper Third 
at a public school without appearing 
an abject fool. On my Indian quali- 
fications (I have several) I look back 
with a mingled feeling of shame and 
amusement. 
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Since the destiny of India is division 
into a number of separate States, the 
question inevitably arises, Who will 
defend India as a whole, or the States 
separately, from external aggression 
or internal trouble? India has had 
® magnificant army, but that army 
was a very queer thing. It showed 
itaelf superbly loyal to the “ British 
Raj,” but I never could see that 
there was much in it of Indian 
patriotism. Indian politicians have 
endeavoured to exalt to the rank of 
national heroes those Indian soldiers 
who deserted to the Japanese, but 
is the fact that a man has proved 
false to one allegiance any proof or 
presumption that he will be true to 
another ? And, all abstract questions 
of “ loyalty " apart, had the deserters 
any reasonable grounds for supposing 
that a change of masters would have 
rendered the life of Indians more 
seoure, more prosperous, more com- 
fortable ? The doings of the Japanese 
in China do not afford any grounds 
for the supposition. 

The armed strength of India is in 
the north. Possibly the north could 
defend India, but if it does this the 
north inevitably will claim the right 
to rule India, And it is by no means 
certain that northern rule would be 
acceptable to India as a whole. On 
the other hand, the armies of separate 
independent States might easily develop 
into separate nuisances as they have 
done in South America. The ballot 
is hardly effective there as an expres- 
sion of the people's will : Governments 
are established or abolished by the 
whim of the army. 

I do not raise these questions with 
the mere purpose of creating difficulties. 
But when difficulties undeniably are 
there, it is silly to pretend that they 
are not there. Shutting one’s eyes 
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‘04, 
to what is unpleasant never dogg 
any good to anybody. 

There are two large Indian questions 
which will demand attention. Tho 
are (1) European foreign government, 
in India, (2) the independent Indian 
States. France and Portugal hay 
Governments in India. If . Pong. 
cherry, capital of French India, which 
I have visited several times, be a fair 
representation of French rule, I shoul 
say that disappearance of that. rh 
would be no particular loss to anyone, 
Portugal is different. The Portugues 
had no colour prejudice, they ‘inte. 
married freely with the native people, 
and they have created a race, th 
Goanese, who obviously cannot clain 
to be Europeans, but who probably 
would resent strongly being describe 
as Indians. There may be much that 
is wrong (I have been told so) beneath 
the surface of Portuguese administra. 
tion, but to the eyes of a visitor Gu 
certainly looks more advanced (for 
its size) and better administered than 
British India. The Goanese are not 
a strong people in any military sense, 
but I really think that they ares 
separate people. 

People in this country hardly realis 
that a vast extent of India is already 
under Indian rule. In dry figure 
British India measures 865,000 square 
miles; Indian-ruled India measure 
716,000 square miles, Over these 
Indian States the British Government 
hitherto has exercised ‘‘ Paramountey.” 
It did not interfere with details of 
internal administration, but on maje 
questions it ‘tendered advice,”. and 
that advice had to be accepted. It 
may even have extended to the 
deposition of the ruler of a small 
State; but, needless to say, advite 
to such a State as Hyderabad, with 
its large population, great extent, 
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yast wealth, was more carefully phrased. 
What is to become of this “ Para- 
mountey"’ now that the British are 
javing India ? It is not exactly some- 
thing that the outgoing tenant leaves 
pehind for the incomer to pick up. 
Mr Gandhi is reported to have said 
that Congress bids fair in the future, 
not very distant, to replace the Para- 
mount British Power, and to have 
warned the Indian princes that “‘ when 
[am gone Pandit Jawarlal Nehru will 
have no patience with you.” But 
great States cannot be treated like 
troublesome schoolboys, and if Mr 
Nehru will ‘ have no patience "’ with 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, it is possible 
that Mr Jinnah and the Moslem League 
may not have overmuch patience with 
Pandit Nehru. Incidentally, these 
Indian States seem to have solved a 
problem which distracts British India. 
The Nizam of Hyderabad is a Moslem, 
but the vast majority of his subjects 
are Hindus. The Maharajah of Kash- 
mir is a Hindu, but his subjects are 
mainly Moslem. The two communi- 
ties seem to get along together quite 
well. 

I may seem to have overlooked the 
really important question, the essential 
fitness of Indians for self-government. 
The truth is, I am uncertain; my 
mind is wavering. I lived for many 
years in India, and got on well enough 
with Indians; I liked them, and they 
seemed in a way to like me. At 
any rate they were very nice to me 
as a rule. I could sympathise with 
their desire to be their own masters, 
to escape from “‘ bossing” by an alien 
race. I have retained several Indian 
friends, though, naturally, these are 
growing fewer with the passage of 
the years. I could see that many 
Indians are extremely clever men : 
the ablest senior under whom I have 
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served was an Indian. But Indians 
in general do not seem to have studied 
the philosophy of Mr Wackford Squeers 
—an excellent philosophy, so far as I 
remember it. “W3INDER,” said Mr 


Squeers, “‘ spells ‘winder.’ Then go 
and clean the winder.’’ There ia 
excellent sense in that: if a. thing 


needs doing, go and do it without 
spending time discussing how and why 
it should be done. A correspondent, 
totally unknown to me, wrote to an 
Indian newspaper not long ago saying 
that since my days with the Corpora. 
tion (more than thirty years ago) 
Madras had not been properly swept. 
I hope that things are not as bad 
as that. But when I was President 
of the Madras Corporation I spent 
most of my time and energy on seeing 
that the streets were swept clean. A 
humble work, but a necessary one. 
And a much honoured official title 
of the old Company days in Madras 
was “Chief Scavenger.” I did not 
find much co-operation in the people. 
They would not put their household 
rubbish into the bins provided ; they 
preferred to throw it broadcast into 
the streets. I was told that there 
were ‘some religious objections” to 
putting the rubbish into the bins: 
how anyone could find a “ religious 
objection” to being clean I cannot 
see. A Muhammadan complained that 
I had “ insulted his religion,” because 
I found fault with his drainage system. 
The truth is that Indians have little 
idea of working together; kummuk 
lédhu (there is no co-operation) was 
an Indian complaint that frequently 
was made to me in the Telegu country. 

My thoughts have been influenced 
by letters received from a friend. He 
has lived many years in India, he 
liked the people, he spoke a couple 
of their languages fluently, he “ got 
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on" with them, Of late his fortunes 
have taken him to the Malay Straits 
and to China, He writes (in terms), 
“the standard of culture, of intelli- 
gence here seema far higher than in 
India, The banks and public offices 
are perfectly neat and clean, the 
ataffa ncom alive and intelligent, People 
do not spit promiscuously or squat on 
the floor, The Singaporeans have 
done marvels in restoring their city 
after the Japanese invasion, 

“A favourite promenade here is 
the gardens; I often go there, I 
see lote of the citizens (presumably 
Malaye and Chinese) there, They 
look #0 nice, 'They are cleanly dressed 
and they move in family parties —- 
father, mother, and children, All 
seem so much alive and interested in 
what they see about them, They 
are talking gaily: of course I do not 
understand what they are saying, but 
they are not, as in India, mooning 
about and staring vacantly in front 
of them. I went into one of their 
‘Fun Faira': it was just the primitive 
sort of show that one sees on an 
English village green. But it was 
beautifully clean: in India it would 
have been ankle-deep in rubbish. 
There was a restaurant: I went in 
and dined. It waa very simple, but 
perfectly neat and smart. Dinner 
waa served by waiters in neat, clean 
uniform, ‘These people have no need 
of excuses; they are standing on 
their own feet, doing things well." 
He told me an amusing memory of 
India, 

"I visited Calcutta, and, atrolling 
along the street, I came on a party 
clearing up the ruins of the recent 
communal massacres under the direo- 
tion of an old British Tommy promoted 
temporarily to commissioned rank, 
He asked me into his office. Out of 
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the tail of my eye I noticed typ 
Indian gentlemen, who pparently 
wanted to see him. I drew his attention 
to them, 

“The Tommy looked i 
at them: ‘That one’s the Prins 
Minister, the other is the Finangs 
Minister, I'll let them in if you don, 
mind,’ 

‘Bo the Ministers entered, salaam, 
ing nervously, The Tommy did no 
shout at them; he was not in 
way rude to them, He just told them 
simply what they had to do, and added 
kindly, ‘If you don’t understand, 
just run along the passage to the thin 
door and my babu will explain ij 
to you,’ 

“IT asked, ‘Do you always treat 
Ministers like this?’ The Tommy 
chuckled: ‘Lord bless you, sir, you 
can't take these chaps seriously,’ ” 

Well, there it is. These Ministery 
in their province could not do any, 
thing without the permission of Mr 
Gandhi and the Parliamentary Board, 
So in their own city they could no 
do anything without the permission 
of an old British ranker. 

No nation, no man can _ confer 
independence on another. A nation 
is on the road to independence when 
it stands up and does what need 
doing of ite own accord. Of Hong 
Kong my friend says: ‘‘ Compared 
with it the chief cities of India (Bom 
bay, Caloutta, Madras) are men 
rubbish heaps.” I read the other 
day in a newspaper that under purely 
Indian administration Calcutta he 
achieved the proud distinction @ 
being the dirtiest city in the Empin! 
All this is very sad. 

I was all for putting Indians b 
positions of authority. But I was cw 
stantly met by the objection from 
Indians themselves, ‘‘ Would you giv 
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goh authority to natives? They 
yill only misuse it.” But if India 


ig to be independent as a whole, 
grely there has to be a beginning 
gome time and somewhere. Whyshould 
nob the Indian magistrate have tried 
oss and given decisions? Why 
wero an interminable series of 
“appeals ” and ‘ reviews " provided ? 
Possibly such an Indian magistrate 
would have made mistakes, even 
done injustices; but he and the 
gneral public must learn by ex- 
ience. A French revolutionary 
mid aptly enough of the hapless 
Louis XVI., “ Kings must buy their 
experience like everybody else.” 

Very possibly Indians are less 
energetic, less effective, than Europeans. 
They have their own ways of doing 
things; these ways may be different 
from ours, but it does not necessarily 
follow that they are worse. India 
and the Indians must develop along 
their own lines; they must stand up 


Il, 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR KERR FRASER~ 


Some years ago I had oocasion 
to consider carefully, for the purposes 
of my job, what would happen 
if the British withdrew from India, 
At the time—it was about 1938— 
the process of the transfer of power 
from British to Indian hands was 
in full operation undér the provisions 
of the great Government of India 
Act of 1936. One had only to read 
the Act to discover what British 
politicians thought was going to 
happen. Power was to pass smoothly 
and peacefully from British to Indian 
hands in accordance with all the 
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and be independent, not eternally 
look to someone else to make them 
independent. 

I should like to see a less apologetic 
attitude on the part of Britain. From 
some public utterances one might 
infer that the British in India have 
been just conscienceless robbers and 
oppressors. Britain brought internal 
peace to India, she endowed India 
with great irrigation works, and with 
an excellent system of communica< 
tions, She fought famines and 
epidemics ; she spread medical relief 
and education. I do not think that 
this last has been entirely a success, 
but I think that the failure has been 
largely due to the lazy acquiescence 
of the British in the Indian belief 
that a man’s worth can be estimated 
finally by the examinations which 
he passes while he is a boy: I think 
that Britain might now say boldly 
to Indians, “ Spartam nactus es: 
hane exorna.” 


THE SOLDIER’S. 


» K.B.E., O.M.G., M.C. 


best principles of democracy, and 
the Indian nation was to pursue ite 
way in unity, peace and concord, 
while the British bowed themselves 
off the stage, took their wages, and 
retired. 

One lays oneself open so easily 
to a charge of post facto wisdom that 
I hesitate to affirm my strong con- 
viction in 1938 that India would not 
follow the path laid down for her 
in the 1935 Act. But to anyone 
who had seen the Act in the making, 
and had after its completion compared 
its orderly processes and complicated 
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delicate machinery with the rough, 
simple, uncompromising facts of the 
Indian social and political scene, it 
was, or should have been, fairly 
obvious that the thing just wouldn’t 
work. The politicians had constructed 
a mighty machine, a “‘ Queen Elizabeth”’ 
of legislation, but had left out the 
engines, or, in other words, had 
entirely ignored the deep fundamental 
aspirations, outlook, and wishes of 
the great human masses which alone 
could provide the motive power for 
the vehicle that had been created 
for them. It is very easy to throw 
stones at politicians, to accuse them 
of superficial thinking, and to blame 
them for all the ills which befall 
us, and it is not always just to do so. 
But for India the solution, which now 
at the eleventh hour is being hastily 
worked out, has for so long seemed so 
obvious that one can only stand 
amazed at the failure of the British 
Government to adopt it at a much 
earlier date. Had they done so much 
bloodshed and confusion might have 
been avoided. 

It is, of course, possible to argue 
that what seems to have been sheer 
stupidity was in fact a deep-laid 
Machiavellian scheme. It is possible 
for a defender of British policy to- 
wards India during the past thirty 
years to affirm that British statesmen 
charged with the task of transferring 
power to Indian hands knew all along 
that their scheme for a united India 
would not work. It was, however, 
essential to demonstrate that to the 
Indians themselves and then place 
on them and not on the British the 
invidious and difficult task of dis- 
membering the great sub-continent. 

I am not inclined to accept such 
an explanation. It would seem rather 
that those who have had charge of 
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the Indian problem since in 1917 4 to k 
Edwin Montague set out to , 
India from its “ pathetic conten}, ster sas 
ment,” really did believe in the ihe men 
possibility of a united India afte experien 
the withdrawal of the impartial thin valryn 
party which had hitherto guided he ds hal 
destinies. Such a belief ignored qj wien. 
the lessons of history, and overlooked sorbed, 
India’s present social and religioys characte 
structure. It was a policy in which thet mi 
ignorance, superficial thinking, and 4 from TO 
readiness to take what appeared to be Punjab, 
the path of least resistance were about . 
equally blended. a 





I realise, however, that Mr Montague 
and the rest of them did not have my 
advantages. They never, for instante, 
spent a week camped in the came 
market in Peshawar when the Hindi 
festival of Holi and the Muslim festival 
of the Mohurrum happened to coineide, 
I did, and I have never forgotten the 
experience. I have never forgotten 
the feeling of tension, the anger, 
hatred and fear in men’s faces, the 
sullen spectators of the processions, 
and that only the presence of a British 
regiment in the Mackeson Mandi pre- 
vented a massacre. Perhaps one 
should add that we were much helped 
by the rain. It rained without ceasing 
for the whole week. The mud and 
filth and stench in our camp in the 
camel market passed all belief, but the 
pitiless, unceasing downpour was sufli- 
cient to damp the spirits of the most 
fanatical follower of Ali. 

This happened in 1911 when I 
was @ young and raw subaltern, and 
for that reason perhaps, like many 
first impressions, the incident has 
remained with me as a very vivid 
memory. For the next nine yeam 
I was in the Indian cavalry and go 
to know Indians at their very best, 
as only we of the Indian Army could 
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gt to know them. Long hours on 

, on the range, or in the saddle 
sfter raiders teach one much about 
the men who are sharing the same 
experiences, and, in addition, for the 
avalryman there was in those days 
the endless mutual interest in the 
horses. And so one gradually ab- 
grbed, as it were, all the varied 
characteristics of the different types 
that made up the regiment: Sikhs 
from round Amritsar and the central 
Punjab, fine fighters, cheerful com- 
panions, and born intriguers; Dogras 
from the foothills of the Himalayas, 
quiet, clean, high-caste, well-bred little 
men; Pathans from across the border, 
feckless, fanatical and not always very 
reliable, but full of “‘ guts,” resouree- 
fulness, and humour; and lastly, the 
solid yeomen farmers from the Punjab, 
Gakkas, Tiwanas, and the like, with 
a sprinkling of Jat Muslims from the 
Gurgaon district, fine horsemen and 
valiant if rather stolid warriors. There 


they were, these soldiers of His Majesty, 
Hindus and Muslims, welded together 
in a common loyalty and devotion to 
a far-off throne and to a shadowy 


impersonal Raj. There was never a 
sign of communal or religious discord, 
and never a suggestion that Hindu 
and Muslim could not live and work 
and fight together in perfect harmony ; 
and so it has remained in the army 
to this day. 

But even so, we who formed the 
cement which bound the structure 
together could not help being aware 
how profound were the differences in 
creed and character among the various 
types of Indians with whom we lived 
and worked. Superficially they were 
the same, performing the same tasks, 
playing the same games, riding, shoot- 
ing, marching as one coherent body. 
But to anyone who studied their 
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mentality and characteristics these 
farmer folk of northern India presented 
profound and often bewildering differ- 
ences of mind, of outlook, and of way 
of life. Even in those far-off days 
one was perhaps subconsciously aware 
of the fundamental cleavage between 
the two communities. 

This cleavage became still more 
apparent to me when, after the first 
World War, I transferred to civil 
employ and for a time took part 
in the administration of a district. 
My district was on the whole well 
behaved, and communal feeling was 
by no means marked. The prosperous 
Hindus of Dera Ismail Khan carried 
on in the midst of a predominantly 
Muslim community a flourishing trade 
with the Ghilzai nomads from across 
the border, and all was peace and 
harmony. But to us who ran the 
show, who administered justice and 
held the balance between the various 
conflicting interests, it was evident 
that this balance was very delicately 
poised. Minor ebullitions of communal 
feeling, tension during the festivals, 
the administration of the Land Aliena- 
tion Act, which prevented the thrift- 
less Muslim landowner from transfer- 
ring his agricultural property to the 
grasping Hindu moneylender—all these 
showed that beneath the surface there 
were stresses and strains which, lack- 
ing @ master-hand to control them, 
might easily and swiftly wreck the 
whole structure. I had little leisure 
in those days to consider the problem 
of India’s future. If I considered it 
at all it was that the British with- 
drawal from India must lead to 
disaster, and could therefore never be 
achieved. Some compromise must be 
found whereby on the North-West 
Frontier, at any rate, British control 
would somehow be retained. Any 
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other solution meant internal chaos, 
bloodshed, and ruin for India. 

It was with such a background as 
this that in the later between-war 
period I became for a time a diplomat, 
and in Kabul studied the Indian 
scene from a distance. As I did so, 
things began to fall into a more 
correct perspective. I began to 
realise how vast was the whole great 
panorama of Indian history, and how 
comparatively small a part the British 
had played in it. And yet that part, 
though small, had been important. 
Never in its long history had India 
enjoyed such internal peace and 
freedom from external menace as 
under the rule of these conquerors 
who for the first time in recorded 
Indian history had come from the 
sea to found the last great Empire of 
India. Always hitherto the conquerors 
of India had come from the north 
and west; Alexander and Menander, 
Kanishka the ruler of the Kushan 
Empire, the Yamini dynasty of Ghazni, 
Timur-i-Lang, Babur the Turk from 
Ferghana—all had come across the 
Oxus and over the Hindu Kush, and 
so down through the passes leading 
to the Indus valley and the broad 
plains of the Punjab beyond. This 
is a commonplace of history, but its 
significance did not seem to strike 
home until one was outside India and 
able to view the scene as a whole. 
I do not wish to affirm with too 
much emphasis that the statesmen 
who moulded the future destinies of 
India from 1917 to 1947 never read, 
or, if they read, never appreciated 
the significance of the history of 
India, because I do not know whether 
this. is so or not. But my impression 
is that the vast complexities of the 
problem of internal India engulfed 
them to such an extent that they 
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never gave serious attention to the 
question of what might happen to thy 
stability of Asia when British Prestige 
and steadfast British rule no longer 
dominated the Indian scene. 

And yet this question is at leas 
as important as the problem of interna] 
India. Let us consider it for a moment, 
From earliest recorded times, northern, 
central and, less frequently, southem 
India have been subjected to on 
great invasion after another from the 
north and west. The last of thes 
took place less than two hundred 
years ago. And then from the ag 
came the British to stem the flood, 
to close the barriers of the North. 
Western Frontiers, and to establish 
the buffer of Afghanistan between 
the plains of India and the grea 
uplands of Central Asia. 'The Briti 
brought peace to India and to Asis 
they held the gates, and their influeno 
stayed the advance of the next greai 
wave of conquerors, until the Russi 
frontiers were established all alon 
the line from the Caspian Sea aon 
the Pamirs to China. Final stability 
was effected in 1907, only three yean 
before I went out to India, and yet 
short are the memories of men th 
barely ten years had passed be 
British statesmen were embarking ¢ 
a policy which was bound, if ¢ 
to its logical conclusion, to v 
to breaking-point those same bh 
their forerunners had only 
completed. 

If, however, the transition of po 
from British to Indian hands is: 
inevitable development in the hi 
of Asia, as perhaps it is, the f 
consideration was to ensure so far 
was possible that the long story 
invasion, conquest, and dominati 
from the north, which had nish 
the main theme in pre-British Indi 
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history, was not resumed as soon as 
the last transport bearing home the 
British guarantors of India’s integ- 
rity had passed Malabar Point. If 
fall account had been taken of this 
supremely vital question, vital not only 
for India but for the peace of Asia 
and maybe for the peace of the world, 
the Pakistan solution would surely 
have emerged many years ago into the 
limelight of British policy. From the 
point of view of internal India this 
partition is something of a tragedy, 
but it is the only possible way of 
sttling, temporarily at any rate, the 
age-long antagonism between the two 
great communities. How long it will 
eontinue is another matter; an 
eventual return to a new edition of 
the Mogul Empire seems a possible 
outcome. 

But from the standpoint of India’s 


.f external affairs the establishment of 
neat ®@ Muslim State along the North- 


Western Frontiers of India is a dire 
necessity. A united India would 


‘w,} have meant a Hindu-dominated India ; 
1g by Sheer weight of numbers Hindu 


policy and Hindu rule were bound to 
prevail throughout the length and 
breadth of India, and the authority 
of what was virtually a Hindu Raj 
would have extended to the Durand 
Line. To anyone who knows the 
Frontier such a possibility is too 
fantastic to consider seriously. It is 
about 950 years since the last Hindu 
King, Jaipal, ruled in Peshawar, and 
the Afridis of the Khyber recently 
gave Pandit Nehru a fairly strong 
hint that they did not wish to see 
him succeed to Jaipal’s throne. Nor 
for that matter will the rulers of 
Pakistan find the Pathans of the 
North-West Frontier easy to control. 
There will be a demand for freedom 
and for separation from India, and 
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a tendency to transfer the Indian 
Frontier from the Durand Line to 
the Indus. Such a transfer would 
at least have the merit of being logical. 
The Indus may not be a good strategie 
frontier, but ethnically it divides or 
very nearly divides the Pathan nation 
from India. Such a division may 
quite likely take place in the fairly 
near future, with the consequent 
extension of Afghan influence and 
perhaps sovereignty through the tribal 
territory and down into the valley 
of the Indus. It would not affect 
the international situation very seri- 
ously, but it would mean a serious 
loss of territory and prestige to 
Pakistan. 

For the present, however, we 
must deal with the situation as it now 
presents itself, with Pakistan assum- 
ing responsibility for the North-West 
Frontiers of India from at any rate 
the borders of Chitral to Baluchistan, 
and perhaps to the Persian Frontier. 
(What relations the Ruler of Chitral 
will have internationally with his 
limitrophe neighbour, Afghanistan, is 
not yet clear.) The establishment 
of the new State of Pakistan will 
bring, in fact has already brought, 
into prominence one of the major 
defects of British rule in India. When 
we took over India from the Moguls 
we took over an empire whose main 
strategic defences had been pierced 
in the eighteenth century first by the 
Persians and then by the Afghans. 
We never repaired these defences or 
closed the breach, but carried on in 
a makeshift way, combining with 
the Afghans to hold back the Russians 
and squabbling with them endlessly 
in our efforts to control the tribes 
of our mutual frontier. The lack of 
a stable north-western frontier is a 
grave strategic weakness for India. 
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It has in the past produced a situa- 
tion which could hardly have endured 
had not there been in India a power 
that blended great strength with 
great patience, and with a genius 
possessed by no other nation for 
administration, or whatever term one 
may use to describe the relations 
between British officials of the frontier 
and the trans-border tribes. 

To replace such rule is difficult, 
perhaps impossible. But the forma- 
tion of a reasonably stable Muslim 
State along the frontiers contiguous 
with the tribal areas may perhaps 
provide the answer. It might be 
possible for such a State to enter 
into and to maintain friendly relations 
with the Afghan Government, and so 
with them to continue the long process 
of civilising the tribes. It will not be 
easy; there is nothing so likely to 
produce friction between nations as 
an unstable frontier, and no one 
knows better than I do how quickly 
the sparks from such friction burst 
into flame. But it is essential for 
the tranquillity of India during this 
difficult transition period, and for 
the peace of Asia, that the flame of 
war should not burst out all along 
the North-Western Frontiers. 

For sitting just over the way, 
only a short three days’ journey by 
road from Peshawar, is the great 
Russian Bear, watching from the 
Oxus banks the withdrawal of the 
only obstacle that has stood between 
him and the domination of all Central 
and Southern Asia. He sits on the 
Oxus, where more than half a century 
ago his advance through Central Asia 
from the Aral Sea was first stayed— 
and he waits. The Russian dream 
of southern expansion faded for a 
time at the beginning of the century 
in face of British steadfastness, and 
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the threat of Germany and Japan 
on his eastern and western frontier, 
Now these menaces have disap 

and the British have chosen this 
singularly ill-timed moment to weaken 
if not to lose their hold on Central 
Asian affairs. What is to prevent the 
Russians from resuming their march 
to the southern seas, not perhaps jn 
military formation, but with all the 
power of insidious Communist propa. 
ganda? Only Afghanistan, and this 
embryo State of Pakistan—and_ jn 
the background the rather shadowy 
support of U.N.O. Given good leader. 
ship, courage, and stability these two 
Islamic States, in co-operation, might 
perhaps maintain the barriers against 
Russian penetration. But should they 
fail to present a strong united front, 
should jealousies, irredentism, or in. 
ternal weakness produce that situa- 
tion favourable to revolution, which is 
the breeding-ground of Communism, 
Southern Asia will inevitably go the 
way of Eastern Europe. History will 
repeat itself, and once again Indias 
will fall under the control of conquerors 
from Central Asia. 

It is difficult to say at this stage 
what are the chances of stability and 
friendly relations on the North-Western 
Frontiers. A common danger may 
impel the two States to draw together, 
but only if Pakistan shows real 
promise of stability and a statesman: 
like approach to their common 
problems. The situation is full of 
dangerous possibilities. It has been 
made no easier by the lamentable 
failure of successive British Govern 
ments to recognise long ago the 
fundamentals of the problem befor 
them and to prepare well ahead for 
the impending change. The eleventh- 
hour decision to partition India was 
referred to in terms of warmest praise 
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by the press of Britain and, curiously 
mough, by the press of America. 
One well-known American writer, a 
sober and normally well-informed critic 
of international affairs, waxed, in 
fact, quite lyrical when he declared 
in the ‘Washington Post’ that: 
“Attlee and Mountbatten have done 
a service to all mankind by show- 
ing what statesmen can do, not with 
foree and money, but with lucidity, 
resolution, and sinoerity.”” What utter 
nonsense ! Lord Mountbatten certainly 
deserves high praise for courage and 
decision, but it seems quite unnecessary 
to shower bouquets on Mr Attlee. He 
was a member of the Simon Commis- 
sion which visited India in 1929 or 
thereabouts, and has been connected 
with the Indian problem for the past 
twenty years, And yet he has never 
grasped the plain, simple, fundamental 


fact on which the solution rests, until 
at the very last moment it was thrust 
into his face by the hard logic of 
circumstances. The result is, of course, 
that the whole question has been 
made infinitely more difficult. It is 
no more wise now than it was in 
Kipling’s time to try to hurry the 
East, particularly when the problem 
is so vast and so complicated. The 
Afghan Government must be sorely 
perplexed and the new Government of 
Pakistan will be faced with a situation 
bristling with hazards. 

One can only hope that they may 
be given the wisdom and the foresight 
to remain within the British Common- 
wealth until such a time at any rate 
as they have found their feet and 
have achieved some measure of stability 
in their internal and external relation- 
ships. 
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‘HOLIDAY’ IN NORWAY. 


BY P. D. J. 


Somrsopy shook me an hour before 
midnight, when we had been ten hours 
at sea, and I pulled on my boots without 
much enthusiasm. On deck, the night 
was filled with the subdued roar of our 
engines. At first I could see nothing 
except our wake—a broad, white road 
of foam, stretching astern towards 
Shetland—but after a few minutes I 
became aware of many oilskinned 
figures, all looking ahead through 
glasses or with hands cupped against 
the dim white glare of the shrouded 
moon. 

As my eyes gathered strength I 
made out the faint skyline of a high, 
mountainous island among the clouds 
ahead. Long seas from the southward 
were rolling in the moonlight between 
us and the island, and there was no 
other land in sight. 

The Norwegian pilot was close beside 
me ; he stood quite still, gripping the 
bridge-coaming and staring at the 
island. Our course was steady, but 
there was uncertainty in the attitude 
and movements of the men around me 
on the bridge. 

With clearer sight there came also 
the memory of photographs keenly 
studied in the days when this holiday 
of mine had still been a day-dream, and 
I began to think that these waters were 
no place for us. 

When I was no longer in doubt I 
whispered a question to the pilot, and, 
after a short pause, he stepped quickly 
down into the chartroom. When he 
came back to the bridge he grunted an 
order ; the motor-boat heeled, and we 
swung through a half-circle to make 
seawards again. 

I felt childishly pleased, but the 
truth is that a bad landfall is often less 


confusing to a complete stranger thay 
it is to a local man who is expecting t 
see familiar outlines. When we had 
taken a wide sweep and had sighted 
the land ten miles to the northward, 
the pilot was confident and calm, | 

For a while after making the coast 
again we could see only the distant, 
mountainous shapes of the inshor 
islands, but later we passed among low 
islets, which showed black when 
came in the moon’s path. Later still, 
rocks and breaking reefs began to 
appear close at hand on either side, 
and at one time we came into the lit 
sector of an occulting light that winked 
at us from south-eastwards until some 
island hid it suddenly. 

The winking light had seemed so 
personal and friendly that its final 
eclipse left me feeling lonely. In 
contrast, the mist-draped mountains, 
the dark, rolling sea, and the rocks 
with their dim surge of white, made 
up a sombre and uninviting picture. 

Shortly before midnight we reduced 
speed and came slowly round a low 
headland into a sheltered bay, where 
the motor-boat lay stopped, rising and 
falling very gently on the scend. 
Instead of the silent watching, which 
had kept officers and seamen almost 


motionless since first sighting land, | 


there was now a bustle of movement 
as a boat was lowered into the water 
and as my baggage was brought up 
from the cabin. 

The second pilot—a young Nor 
wegian—dropped into the boat, and I 
followed him. A seaman passed my 
rucksack down to me, commenting 
cheerfully on its weight, and an officer 
leaned over the rail to see the boat 
clear. 
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“ Cheerio, P.,” he said, “* don’t forget 
to come back.” 

“No,” I answered; “no, rather 
not "—and cursed myself, during most 
of the pull towards the shore, for not 
thinking of a less trite farewell. 

Despite the comparative calm of the 
bay, the dark waters were creaming 
into froth along the rocks beside us as 
we rowed towards the head of the bay. 
After five minutes of pulling, when the 
motor-boat was already only a dim 
shape against the seaward islets, we 
found a beach of coarse stones, and 
ran the boat ashore on the top of a 
wave. We hid a spare sack of food 
among the heather by the shore, and 
when this was done the Norwegian 
was evidently anxious to get away, so 
I dropped my discarded sea-boots into 
the boat and helped to get her afloat. 
When I had finished lacing my 
dimbing-boots the boat had already 
merged into the shadow of her parent 
motor-boat. Five minutes later, when 
I looked back, that shadow, too, had 
gone, and the bay was empty. 

I stumbled inland in the darkness. 
The very inadequate map which I had 
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been able to get had indicated a 
possible way of access to the summit 
of the island, by skirting a lake beyond 
a rocky saddle, but I had scarcely 
expected such difficult going. Steep 
and apparently bare rock-slopes rose on 
either side, and the floor of the narrow 
pass was covered knee-deep with some 
kind of furze, which hid stones, 
boulders, rivulets, and patches of bog, 
so that I fell heavily and repeatedly. 
The weight of my eighty-pound ruck- 
sack, combined with some dizziness 
left over from the sea-passage in the 
motor - boat, made my movements 
clumsy, and I was glad that the noise 
of my progress was covered by the 
rush of wind through the valley. The 
moon was high over the mountain 
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ahead of me, but it was hidden by 
dense, driving clouds, and I moved 
more by touch than by sight. A house 
was marked on the map as being close 
to the landing-place I had chosen; 
I had seen no building there, and I 
did not know whether one still existed, 
but it was necessary for the success of 
my plans that nobody should know 
of my arrival on the island, and it was 
therefore important for me to get clear 
of the beach as quickly and as quietly 
as possible. 

Just before three o’clock in the 
morning I came to the top of the 
rocky saddle and saw the dark glint 
of water under the mountain-side 
beyond. Now I found myself moving 
among great boulders that loomed 
disconcertingly out of the night at 
every step, while the rising gale 
whipped thin rain into my eyes. I 
took shelter under the lee of one of the 
boulders and unrolled my sleeping-bag 
there ; and lulled by the wind I slept 
for three blessed hours. 

When my little alarm-clock rattled 
under my ear, the first glimmer of a 
grey dawn was lighting the valley. I 
was surprised at the magnitude of the 
whole scene, compared with the im- 
pression I had gathered from the map ; 
the mountain ahead of me looked 
formidable against the driven clouds, 
and I was glad that I had not attempted 
to climb it in darkness. 

It took me about two hours to reach 
the head of the lake; for the ground 
was very rocky, except for an area of 
marsh, which I avoided, as I did not 
wish to leave boot-tracks in the mud. 
A small flock of sheep clattered away 
as I passed by the marsh, and through 
@ narrow valley I saw a large motor 
fishing-boat lying to moorings in a bay. 
These signs of civilisation seemed 
somehow incongruous. 

The weather was now clearing and 
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in the valley the wind was little more 
than a light breeze, I found a sheltered 
spot beside a bright, rushing burn under 
the shadow of the mountain, and here 
I cooked my breakfast of tea and 
porridge. The glen was very rough, 
with much heather and furze and some 
birch trees, and all around me the air 
was alive with the cheerful splash of 
streams and waterfalls, Below, the 
head of the lake formed a tranquil 
pool, dotted with wooded isleta and 
fringed with larch trees that glowed 
golden in the morning light. 

To lighten my pack I dumped my 
sleeping-bag and three-quarters of my 
rations after breakfast ; and by about 
ten o'clock I was above the glen and 
in rock-climbing country, difficult to 
negotiate and at times hazardous be- 
cause of the weight I still had to carry. 
My plan was to reach a gully at the 
head of the glen as soon as possible, 
80 that I should have some cover for 
the rest of my climb to the summit. 

When edging my way round a 
prominent rock-shoulder, which over- 
looked lower hills on all sides except 
behind, I was startled to hear voices, 
I dropped behind the partial cover of 
@ boulder, and almost immediately the 
figure of a boy appeared on the skyline 
above the part of the glen where I had 
cooked my breakfast earlier in the day. 
After a short interval a man joined the 
boy, and the two together descended 
into the glen, where they spent some 
time pursuing an animal which looked 
to me like a brown bear and which 
lumbered heavily over the rocks below 
me. The boy, whom I was able to 
watch most of the time through my 
binoculars, glanced frequently in my 
direction, but I could not tell whether 
he had picked out my figure against 
the rocks. 

After a while the animal (which 
was probably only a sheep) disappeared 
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down the glen, to be followed by the 
man and boy. 

I had scarcely started moving again, 
when two men appeared from thy 
opposite direction—that is, over a 
smooth saddle of land between me and 
the mainland to the eastwards. I was 
now in full view, with no cover of 
kind except the neutral colour of my 
clothes, but the hillside was so 
that it needed only a slight movement 
for me to lie on my side, and fortup. 
ately I still had my khaki woollen 
cap partly over my face, 

After advancing a few yards the 
men sat down on the grass, and one lit 
a pipe; im the instant of ‘ freezing’ |] 
had been able to bring my binoculars 
to my eyes under my woollen cap, go 
I had a clear view of every movement, 
The men were dressed in the normal 
clothes of Norwegian longshore fisher. 
men, and I was surprised that they 
should climb so far from the sea for no 
apparent reason. They looked towards 
me several times, but they were either 
very cunning or they did not see me; 
for their gaze passed me by, much asa 
polite person will glance over a stranger 
in a railway carriage without appearing 
to do so. Even had I thought myself 
discovered, I could have done nothing 
to stop the news from being carried 
away, divided from the men, as I was, 
by the deep head of the glen. 

After about fifteen minutes the 
elder man pulled out a silver watch; 
the two then rose to their feet and 
moved away in the direction from 
which they had come. A short while 
afterwards I arrived in the narrow 
gully for which I had been aiming. 

Early in the afternoon I reached the 
top of the gully and hauled myself and 
my rucksack over the ridge on to the 
marshy level area around the extreme 
summit. I dumped the rucksack while 
I scouted eastwards. 
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My reconnaissance took me some 
time, this side of the island being 
directly opposite a small town and 
harbour on the mainland ; and towards 
the end of the afternoon, when I was 
returning to collect the rucksack, some 
whim induced me to take a cautious 

downwards in the direction of 
the saddle of land where I had seen the 
two fishermen four or five hours earlier. 

Below me, and scarcely fifty yards 
away, the elder of the two fishermen 
was moving up the mountain-side, 
dodging from rock to rock in a crouch- 
ing attitude. Without pausing to 
think I rolled backwards and behind 
a rock, but the fisherman did not 
appear over the crest, and when I next 
looked downwards the hillside was 
empty. In the meantime my rucksack 
seemed to have walked away, but after 
along and, at the end, rather desperate 
sarch I picked it out from the 
surrounding boulders, and by five 
o'clock I was installed in my selected 
look-out position over against the 
mainland. 

The view was superb. Far below me 
lay the broad, deep shipping-channel, 
with a roomy anchorage on the main- 
land side. The wind-washed islets 
of the outer barrier-reefs were behind 
me and partly hidden by the mass of 
my island, but from the vast archi- 
pelago of Utver, in the south, to the 
bold islands of Kinn and Batalden and 
the lower tableland of Bremanger, in 
the north, a turn of my head covered 
sixty miles of Norwegian coast. In the 
far distance the land was a pale-blue 
silhouette against a paler-blue sky, but 
up to fifteen miles on either side I 
could see every detail of the calm 
sounds, green fjord-shore pastures, toy 
wooden houses, and tiny, white-painted 
lighthouses. Inland, heather-clad hills 
rose to barren rock mountains, with 
snow-peaks on the skyline. It would be 
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difficult to conceive any scene at the 
same time so majestic and so peaceful. 

Nothing of interest happened that 
evening, and at seven o’clock I made 
a blank report on my W/T set, That 
set had been my principal burden— 
it weighed something like 40 pounds— 
and it was this weight that had made 
me discard my sleeping-bag. The only 
suitable transmitting position was on 
the top of a conspicuous split rock, 
which left me with an increasingly 
naked feeling every time I climbed it. 
Nevertheless, sending the code signal 
(which consisted of a single morse 
letter) gave me a pleasurable thrill, 
reminiscent of childhood games of 
smugglers and pirates, 

In answer to my brief taps on the 
key, there came a loud, clear ‘ dah- 
dit’ in my headphones, which left no 
doubt but that the motor-boat had 
found a secure lurking-place among 
the outer rocks. 

By nine o'clock I was sleeping 
soundly under a rock, but at that 
latitude, altitude, and season (mid- 
October) the nights were very cold, and 
within two hours I was awake again. 
The mountain tarns were already 
beginning to freeze under the starry 
sky, and I decided that even another 
trip on the mountain-side would be 
preferable to a sleepless night spent in 
jumping up and down to keep warm. 
I had had enough sense to fix the 
position of my dump in the glen, by 
compass bearings of the lake and hills, 
and shortly after one o'clock in the 
morning I was able to wriggle into the 
delightful comfort of my sleeping-bag. 

The comfort was evidently too 
delightful for my strength of mind; 
for the alarm-clock failed to wake me, 
and in consequence I found myself 
facing another hurried daylight climb. 
Thus it was that I had still several 
yards to crawl to reach my look-out 
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position, when the first ship of the day 
appeared in the channel far below. 
Soon a whole convoy was in sight, with 
ite escort of variegated minesweepers 
and patrol-craft, and with such short 
warning I found the photographing and 
recording of the ships to be a most 
confusing job. One of my sketches 
took wing on the breeze before I was 
finished with it; and it was only by a 
quick roll down the mountain-side that 
I stopped the sheet of paper from soar- 
ing out over the sound. 

Once installed in my watch-post, the 
work was easier ; for I was able to see 
each convoy at least two hours before 
it passed below me. There was some- 
thing happening on the sea nearly all 
the time, and in the intervals between 
convoys I studied the life of the 
harbour town on the mainland far 
below. With the aid of glasses and 
a little imagination the tiny and 
curiously silent figures took shape and 
became children going to school, 
women gossiping, fishermen leaning 
against warehouses, and garrison troops 
wandering aimlessly into town. I was 
particularly amused by a group of 
slouching, grey-clad figures which could 
be seen, even from that distance, to 
stiffen into a few seconds’ military 
precision on meeting a single, strutting 
figure on the road to the town. 

From my mountain niche I watched 
all this activity as from another world. 
I felt a kind of airy omnipotence, mixed 
with a little pity ; it was difficult to 
think of those fatuous little men in 
grey as the potential danger they were. 

In the evening two convoys met 
in the sound. The north-bound ships 
continued on their way, but the south- 
bound group turned into the harbour 
and came to anchor, with the escort 
vessels on the outside, so at seven 
o'clock I crawled up to the split rock to 
tap three letters on the W/T set. 
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There was no answering note in thy 
headphones, I spent nearly two hou, 
on the split rock, with the night wing 
whistling past the rod-acrial . besidy 
me ; but finally, at nine o'clock, I put 
the matter out of my mind with gp 
effort, and rolled into my sleeping-beg 
for a good night’s rest. 

When I awoke at dawn the convoy 
was already away to the southward, 
making for the dark cut of Krakhelle. 
sund before crossing the entrance of 
Sognefjord beyond. 

I celebrated my third sunrise on the 
island by changing my underclothes 
and washing the discarded garments 
in a cool mountain tarn. After break 
fast I lay on the dry heather aboy 
the watch-post, and lazily scanned the 
intricacies of the fjords and sounds 
while my washing dried beside me, 
The day was fine and warm, and fleeoy 
clouds drew dark-blue shadows slowly 
across the mountains and islands, | 
still could not get a reply to my signals, 
but it was impossible to feel anything 
but contentment on such a day and in 
such a place. 

I was just thinking of collecting my 
washing, when I heard a shout and 
looked round to see a man and a girl 
sitting on a hillock some distance away, 
and waving to me with every indication 
of friendly recognition. 

I turned my back and _ looked 
studiously in the other direction, 
feeling remarkably foolish while the 
couple continued to shout. I hoped 
that I had been mistaken for some 
friend from a neighbouring village, in 
which case a lack of response might 
discourage further advances; for it 
seemed unlikely that the couple would 
be making such a noisy demonstration 
if they had recognised my uniform for 
what it was. The shouting stopped 
at last, and a glance over my shoulder 
showed the man and girl to be strolling 
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casually away. When they had gone 
] gathered my washing quickly to- 
gether and retired, duly chastened, to 
my niche. 

Later in the day a party of grey- 
gad men embarked in a white motor- 
poat at the harbour quay, and, some- 
what to my alarm, the boat sped across 
the sound to disappear behind a cliff 
at the southern end of the island. 
However, I comforted myself with the 
hope that this was a routine trip to 
relieve the men at an observation post 
—such a post existed, I knew, on the 
seaward side of the island. 

The afternoon passed quietly, but 
at about four o’clock, when boiling 
up my little billy-can of tea, I heard a 
whistle, followed by a loud hallooing. 
There came a tramp of heavy boots, 
and a minute later the shout was 
repeated close above my niche. A 
shadow passed before me, and suddenly 
aman was standing on the ridge ten 
yards away. For perhaps half a minute 
he stood quite still, then the sound of 
an answering shout came faintly from 





the glen, and without looking in my 
direction the man moved out of sight. 
The voices faded together into the 
valley. I put my revolver back in its 
holster and turned my attention to the 
tea, which had boiled over and drowned 
the flame under the billy. 

As the sun went down over the North 
Sea behind me the mountains turned 
golden-brown, with rosy peaks where 
thesnow lay. 'The islands became dark- 
blue silhouettes against a sea and sky 
of pale blue-green, and the little light- 
houses along the Inner Lead began 
to wink, yellow and green and red. 
Away to the northwards a brighter 
white light stabbed the dusk where 
two convoys were meeting ; even with 
my limited knowledge of German 
naval signalling, I was able to read 
parts of the message as the one convoy 
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told the other to keep by the mainland 
shore. 

The flashing stopped, and it being 
now dark I moved cautiously and 
circuitously up to the split rock. All 
around and above, the delicate, apple- 
green curtains of the Aurora Borealis 
rustled across the night sky, tinged in 
places with misty crimson and edged 
with violet. As I crouched alone on 
the split rock, with the rod-aerial 
swaying in the darkness beside me, I 
seemed to be nearer to the sky than to 
the earth; a faint twilight lingered 
over the rocks of the barrier-reefs, far 
below and to seaward, but the shadow 
of the mainland had already crept 
over the fjords and inshore channels. 

Receiving no answer to my last 
signals, I hid the set under the rock in 
an oilskin wrapper, and lowered myself 
over the ridge. Some haste was neces- 
sary; the plan had been that if W/T 
communication should fail, the motor- 
boat would take me off the beach after 
two days, but the time allowed be- 
tween the last attempt to signal and 
the hour of rendezvous was all too 
short. Fortunately I had a clear view 
of the bay at ten o’clock, the appointed 
time, and I was able to satisfy myself 
that the motor-boat was not at the 
rendezvous. 

The last part of the night’s trek was 
exhausting work. I thought it wise to 
keep in the shadows while near the 
shore, and this took me sometimes 
through the rough furze and marsh of 
the glen and sometimes over uneven, 
treacherous boulders by the sea. 

My sack of food had not been dis- 
turbed, and I left it where it was among 
the heather for the time being. By the 
map I was now near the house, but, as 
before, I could see no sign of any build- 
ing. It was some faint sound—it may 
have been a baby whimpering or a cat 
mewing—that drew my attention in 
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the right direction, and then I saw that 
the wooden house and barns were so 
weather-beaten as to be scarcely 
distinguishable, in the moonlight, from 
the surrounding rocks. 

I managed to skirt the farmland 
without leaving any conspicuous tracks, 
and at half-past two in the morning 
found a sheltered crevice where I slept 
until just before dawn. At first light 
I reached the tiny cove which was the 
appointed rendezvous. 

I did not like this position. Day- 
light revealed the upper windows of a 
newly painted wooden house, which 
looked over the cove from a short 
distance inland; and, apart from the 
lack of shelter from the public gaze and 
from the elements, the idea of spending 
a night actually at the rendezvous was 
most unpleasant. I believed that the 
motor-boat had now returned to her 
base, but for all I knew she might have 
been sunk and one or more of her crew 
might be on the way to the rendezvous 
—or might be facing interrogation on 
the mainland. The arranged signal 
was an owl-hoot, chosen simply because 
it was easy to produce (I do not believe 
that real owls ever visit those islands) ; 
the prospect of having to come and hoot 
in this unfriendly spot at intervals each 
night was bad enough, but the possi- 
bility of suddenly hearing a hoot close 
at hand in the darkness was positively 
terrifying. 

So, following an uncomfortable day 
in a shallow crack by the shore, I 
moved my belongings after dark to a 
slightly more capacious hole farther 
inland. I then set out on my hands and 
knees to look for drinking - water. 
Negotiating the deeply fissured rock 
silently in the darkness was extra- 
ordinarily difficult, but at the end of 
an hour’s search I fell into a shallow 
pool. When I had filled my water- 
bottle, there seemed to be no reason 


why I should not take the chanoe of 
having a bath; this was 

work, especially when it came to 
recovering my clothes, but I eventually 
found my way out of the pool and back 
to my crevice, where I went to sleep in 
a luxurious glow of cleanliness. 

The nightly watch-period at the 
rendezvous had been set, unkindly, 
from 11 P.M. to 3.30 a.m. When ] 
started my first watch on the headland, 
rain was beginning to fall coldly out of 
the black, windless night ; and I spent 
most of the time in building an elab. 
orate erection of string and furze to 
shelter my crack in the ground. At 
about three in the morning, when ] 
had returned from giving a final dismal 
hoot at the cove and when the rain 
was falling heavily, my beautiful 
shelter suddenly collapsed with 4 
flood of water. 

My holiday was now beginning to be 
too much like work, so after two hours 
heavy sleep in my wet sleeping-bag | 
set out on a determined dawn search 
for a comfortable home. This time] 
found a really palatial crevice, which 
ran down the rocks towards the shore 
for a distance of about ten feet, with 
a width of thirty inches and a depth 
of four feet at the roomiest part. Half 
an hour’s roof-construction with furze, 
in the half-light, made my new home 
proof against the weather and against 
detection, while still allowing me 4 
free view of the shipping-channel to 
the north-eastward. 

I spent the day in my sleeping-bag 
(which was already partly dried by the 
dawn wind), with my back comfort 
ably against the rucksack-frame. The 
big ships kept to the deep channel, but 
smaller craft sometimes passed close 
enough for me to take a photograph. 
When I was not sketching ships o 
cooking meals, I darned my socks and 
repaired the various tears in my 
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jattledress—one of the ‘ Royal Navy ’ 
houlder-flashes was hanging by a 
thread. 

During my stay on the island I had 
gmetimes heard aircraft engines in the 
distance, but on this afternoon the 
und was unusually persistent and at 
about three o’clock a distant rumble 
changed suddenly to a harsh snarl as 
a single-engined fighter came over the 
hill and swept past the cove. Immedi- 
ately afterwards there came the sound 
ofa second fighter, and the pair then 
gttled down to a series of dives, most 
of which seemed to be aimed at my 
lair or at the cove. This was the more 
aggravating, because my furze roof 





prevented me from seeing what was 
happening, although the swooping 
shadows often made me duck. 

After about half an hour of this cat- 
and-mouse play the first ship of a large 
and heavily escorted convoy appeared 
round the headland, and a few minutes 
later the fighters went away as suddenly 
as they had arrived. I decided that I 
had been over-sensitive about their 
attentions and that they had probably 
oly been on a routine search for 
lurking torpedo-boats. 

At eleven o’clock, after a short sleep, 
I dragged myself reluctantly on to the 
rocks above, to keep my watch. The 
weather was dry, with a gentle breeze 
off the land, and there was some light 
from the stars in a partly clouded sky. 
A pair of patrol-craft, which had 
been prowling around at sunset, 
had now moved away, but two lights 
were shining brightly from among the 
islets to the northwards. I could make 
nothing of these lights through the 
glasses, so I put the sleeping-bag on a 
rock to dry, filled my water-bottle from 
the pool, and settled down to pass a 
long night watch with the pleasant 
thought of a really dry bed at the end. 
Shortly after one o’clock in the 
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morning I thought I heard a very 
faint throb or hum, away to the north- 
eastwards. Without much expectation 
of seeing anything unusual, I lifted my 
glasses. Islands and channels, dark and 
silent, passed across the lenses, and the 
two lights blinded me for an instant 
when I accidentally looked towards 
them, but there was nothing else in 
sight. I was about to resume my 
meditations, when I noticed one island 
that seemed unfamiliar. It was about 
1} miles away, small, dark, and un- 
moving, but as I concentrated on it I 
saw that it was very slowly changing 
silhouette. Then there was a scarcely 
perceptible sideways movement, and 
I realised that a ship or large boat was 
coming towards me at a speed so slow 
that no bow-wave was formed. As the 
minutes passed, the faint hum in my 
ears became a definite low throb. 
The shadowy shape lengthened, and 
soon I could see four spouts of water 
gushing from its side. 

I turned my dimmed torch towards 
the ground and pressed the switch. 
There was a pause; and from above 
the dark shape there came a soft flicker 
of light, less than the spark of flint on 
steel. Theshadow began to move faster. 

Feeling rather annoyed, I crammed 
my sleeping-bag into my rucksack and 
stumbled over the rocks to the cove 
which was the rendezvous. A few 
minutes later the dark hull of a large 
motor-boat came round the headland, 
swung towards the cove, and pushed 
gently into the abrupt rock shore until 
the flare of the bow loomed high above 
the water’s edge where I stood. 

Whispering voices asked my name, 
and then a rope swung down towards 
me. While I was still scrambling 
awkwardly over the bow, the motor- 
boat was backing into deep water, 
trembling to the throttled power of her 


four great engines. 
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On the bridge I found an old friend 
in the Norwegian Commanding Officer. 
He was surprised to see me, as he had 
been told that there was little chance 
of finding me, but that he might expect 
signals from two Norwegian soldiers 
who had disappeared on the island 
some weeks earlier. My friend’s main 
interest was enemy shipping, and he 
asked me about the two lights; but I 
could tell him only that if they belonged 
to a ship she had arrived after dark 
and while I was still asleep. 

However, the outline of an anchored 
merchantman was now just visible, and 
conversation ceased while the motor- 
boat was brought on to a steady course. 
The night was very still, and the only 
sound was the soft purr of our engines, 

Then, with great sighs and shudders, 
the two torpedoes left their tubes; 
and after half a minute of suspense a 
column of water began to rise against 
the night sky. At the same instant a 
machine-gun spattered viciously from 
near the shore, where a German escort 
boat lay in the shadow of the target. 

Our many guns burst into joyous life, 
and the lines of bright tracer cut to and 
fro across the darkness. The hull of 
the motor-boat leaped beneath my 
feet to the roar of four thousand horse- 
power, and we turned seawards, leav- 
ing the sinking merchantman astern. 
The guns stopped reluctantly. 

So I left my island, as I had reached 
it, in darkness ; and I went down as a 
man awakened from a dream, to wash 
and shave in the cheerful light of the 
M.T.B.’s little bathroom. 

When we reached Shetland I learned 
how a Norwegian inhabitant had 
appeared at the lurking-place selected 
by the motor-boat which had landed 
me, and how this man had spoken so 
urgently and convincingly of the 
danger of the situation, that the boat 
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had put to sea in daylight—only t, 
meet prolonged attack by German 
fighters and to return, eventually, ty 
an English port remote from our bag, 

It is probable that this Norwegian, 
misleading and disastrous advice was 
prompted by nothing more sinisty 
than his natural dislike of having 4 
motor torpedo-boat hiding among thy 
rocks at his back-door; but varioy 
happenings on my island were not ™ 
easily explained. I have never dig 
covered whether the two ‘ fishermen; 
seen on the saddle above the glen, wen 
the Gestapo agente I feared, or ow 
own people, or innocent natives, | 
only learned indirectly that anyon 
had been landed on the island befor 
me, for these things are not revealed to 
the pawns in the game. The running, 
crouching man, who startled me whe 





I was searching for my rucksack, may 
have been stalking me as I supposed, 
perhaps the figure was an hallucination 
brought on by my fatigue. 

As one disturbing occurrence followed 
another I could never be certain 
whether the people I saw, and th 
German activity which culminated i 
the appearance of the fighter-aircraft, 
had any connection, either friendly o 
hostile, with my own movements, Ih 
my determination to think of my tim 
on the island as a holiday, I found it 
important to regard each surprising 
incident as the result of some norma 
cause or of the perversity of huma 
nature. 

It may be that a net was closing 
around me on the island, and that! 
was saved by the appearance of th 
Norwegian motor torpedo-boat 
offensive patrol; but for myself | 
could see my departure from Norway 
only as the end of a holiday and # 
the conclusion of a dream-like interlude 
in the mundane progress of the war. 


INLAND SEA PILOT. 


BY H. CAREW. 


“Port a little, quartermaster.” 

“Port a little, sir.” 

“Steady as you go.” 

“Steady as you go, sir.”’ 

Quiet settled down on the bridge 
again as the speaker, a short thick-set 
man in his middle fifties, resumed 
walking, passing on each traverse the 
young second mate who was keeping 
the first watch. Leaning against the 
mil to starboard and gazing ahead 
with rapt attention was a twelve-year- 
old boy, and to him, after two or three 
more turns, the first speaker addressed 
himself. 

“Now then, young man, don’t you 
think it is about time you went 
below ?”” 

“Oh, please not yet, dad; it’s such 
a lovely night.” 

The pilot turned and looked ruefully 
at the mate, who had paused to smile 
sympathetically at one so much nearer 
his own generation. 

“Let him stay a little longer, sir ; 
it won’t do him any harm.” 

The pilot capitulated. 

“Very well, then ; till six bells, but 
not a minute after that.” 

“Thank you, dad, six bells; that’s 
dleven o'clock, ‘isn’t it 2” 

“Yes; now how’s your astronomy 
coming on ? show me the Big Bear.” 

The boy turned his gaze skyward and 
pointed out the well-known constella- 
tion. 
“And the Pole Star ? ” 

That being located correctly in the 
tail of Ursa Minor the pilot lapsed 
into silence; yet during this inter- 
lude his eyes had never left the com- 
bination of two small islands and a 


large sailing junk some way ahead and 
directly in the steamer’s course. Now 
he turned his night-glasses on the 
junk and examined her intently, 
muttering the while under his breath. 

“The usual thing, damn them; no 
light; one man leaning against the 
tiller half asleep, and the rest down 
below gambling.” 

Then into that peaceful scene came 
a touch of drama as the junk sud- 
denly swerved and made as if to 
cross the steamer’s bow. 

‘“* Hard-a-port!”’ rang out the pilot’s 
voice with incisive urgency. 

“‘ Hard-a-port, sir,” and the wheel 
spun through the quartermaster’s 
practised hands, followed immediately 
by the fussy hiss and chatter of the 
steering engine as the steamer’s head 
paid off rapidly to starboard, while 
with one bound the mate reached the 
telegraph and, without waiting for an 
order, rang “ Stand by.” 

She cleared the junk and the islands 
almost at the same time. “ Steady,” 
and she swung back on her course. 
With an impish look on his face the 
pilot stepped over to the wheel and 
spoke in conversational tones. 

“There is plenty of room now, 
quartermaster, so would you like to 
give that junk a taste of our wash ?” 

The quartermaster allowed himself 
a subdued grin with his “* Very good, 
sir,” and gave a twirl of the wheel, 
sending the stern of the steamer 
swinging towards the junk which was 
now abreast. There was a wild yell 
from her helmsman, four or five other 
men tumbled up from below like 
seared rabbits, and the next moment 





the junk was tossing about in the wake 
to their intense discomfort. With a 
look of understanding at the pilot the 
quartermaster steadied back on his 
course. 

“ That was fun, dad,” said the boy 
gleefully. 

“Maybe, but I hope it will teach 
them to keep clear of steamers in the 
future,” replied his father. The mate 
swung the handle of the telegraph 
back to “ Full speed,” and he and the 
pilot resumed walking while the boy 
turned back to the rail to continue his 
eager contemplation of the lovely scene 
before him in the light of an all but 
full moon, Indeed it was lovely; for 
this was the Inland Sea of Japan, and, 
on @ moonlight night in summer, with 
its hundreds of islets, quaint temple- 
crowned rocks, graceful native craft, 
and translucent, ever-smooth water, 
there are few fairer seas in the world. 

“* Ah!” mused the boy, “‘ I hope one 
day I can be a pilot like dad.” 

“'Ting-ting, ting-ting, ting-ting,”’ 
sounded the small bell below the 
bridge, to be answered by the harsher 
clang of its big brother up for’ard, and 
the pilot looked round meaningly. 


The Inland Sea Pilotage Service 
was peculiar in that for many years it 
was entirely in the hands of Europeans. 
When steamers first came to Japan 
they were all foreign-owned, and later 
on, when the Japanese began to buy 
steamers, they were for a long time 
dependent on foreign captains, officers, 
and engineers, so that when the need 
arose for a pilot service the pilots 
were naturally selected from among 
the captains who had commanded 
Japanese-owned steamers. The selec- 
tion ‘was a comparatively simple 
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** Now, Horace, six bells,” 

“All right, dad,” and throw; 
comprehensive ‘‘ Good-night ” round 
the bridge, I slowly and rel} 
made my way down the ladder and to 
my bunk, to dream of the delights of 
being a@ pilot and so able to stay w 
all night. 

But a fine moonlight night j, 
summer was only one side of th 
picture. Consider rather the othe, 
the winter when I was not invited j 
go along. The same bridge, but on, 
pitch-dark night, raining heavily an 
bitter cold. The pilot, muffled up ty 
the eyes, peering anxiously over thy 
dodger on one wing of the bridg, 
and the mate with equal anxiety oye 
the other. Quite probably, if he wen 
of the nervous type and new to th 
route, the captain would be up ther 
as well, fussing about and trying t 
hold the balance between the natunl 
anxiety for his ship and the knowledg 
that he had a pilot in charge. Tho» 
were the times when a pilot rathe 
more than earned his money ; though, 
as I have tried to show, danger alway 
lurked in the Inland Sea even under 
the most favourable conditions. 


matter ; for it was in the hands of th 
Harbour Master at Kobe, himself a 
Englishman, Captain Mahimann, andlk 
only called for three qualifications—(]) 
the possession of a master’s certificate, 
(2) a good working knowledge of th 
Inland Sea, (3) sober habits. 

What is this Inland Sea ? It is that 
stretch of water, 240 miles lo, 
between Kobe and Moji, bounded by 
the main island of Japan on the @ 
side and those of Shikoku and Kyushilt 
on the other. In width it varies from 
forty miles to two hundred yards 
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nd it is divided into five Nada, or 
ges, separated from each other by 
narrows complicated by all manner 
of natural and unnatural hazards, 
gh a8 islands, rocks, unpredictable 
gnd-banks, and tide-rips of varying 

of cussedness. Add to this 
a make-weight of innumerable junks 
and fishing-craft which are a law 
mto themselves or whatever the 
tide chooses to make them, and you 
have a fair picture of the Inland Sea. 
It is also unusual because, although 
pilotage water, it is still an ocean 
highway to be negotiated at full speed, 
and its length makes it necessary for 
at least some part of it to be covered 
during the night. The time of which 
Iam writing (circa 1895) was that of 
slow steamers, of the 8-knot tramp and 
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the 12-knot liner, and such were not 
really fit for the conditions in the 
‘Sea,’ as it was known to the pilots’ 
fraternity. Currents of 6 or 7 knots 
were quite common, and the spectacle 
of an 8-knot tramp bucking a 7-knot 
current was more edifying to the 
beholders than satisfying to the par- 
ticipants. Some of the slow boats 
found it better to anchor and wait 
for slack water. 


The Victoria was fairly typical of 
the ships employed in Far Eastern 
waters in the early nineties. Once the 
Cunarder Parthia, launched in 1870, 
she was a wonderful old product of 
Denny’s yards. She was an iron 
ship built to last (she has only just 
been listed for breaking up after 
seventy-seven years’ service), with 
compound engines and good for a 
steady 12-13 knots, which meant 
about a twenty hours’ run through 
the ‘Sea.’ Sailing time being ten 
o'clock we went aboard soon after 
breakfast, and were received at the 
gangway by a quartermaster and 
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* Goodness gracious.’ My apologies to. 
his shades. I should have put ‘ G.G.’ 
first ; for as Captain Panton’s bulldog 
he held a far higher position in the 
hierarchy of the Victoria than a mere 
quartermaster. He was a personage 
of ferocious mien, which had given 
rise to his name, and though very. 
gentle, like most of his breed, he had 
a fittingly high sense of his own import- 
ance, and would stand on his rather 
squat dignity in an unmistakable way 
before any who failed to treat him 
with due respect. Whether sunning 
himself on the poop, walking the bridge 
with the officer of the watch, or on 
guard outside the captain’s cabin, he 
was always the personification of 
restrained aloofness. 

As the pilot’s son I enjoyed many 
privileges, including the run of the 
engine-room and the bridge at all 
times, so I was generally to be found 
in the one or on the other for most of 
my waking hours, though I was never 
allowed to achieve my crowning am- 
bition of working the telegraph. Just 
as well, perhaps! Sharp on time we 
got under way, and after clearing 
Wada Point with its lighthouse and 
old fort, steamed along with the pine-- 
clad coast to starboard till we reached 
the Akashi Strait, the real beginning 
of the ‘Sea.’ This is about a mile 
wide and marked with a fine light- 
house built on the island of Awaji. 
Steaming through, we entered the 
deep-blue waters of the Harima Nada, 
the first of the five ‘seas’ and one of 
the few places where it is aren for 
the pilot to relax. 

The tiffin gong sounding soon after, 
we went below, where, with punkahs 
swinging gently over the two well- 
appointed tables, we were waited on 
by deft Chinese stewards looking very 
smart in their long blue robes, tight 
skull-caps, and the pigtails of pre- 
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republican days. Up again to the 
bridge as we approached the rocky 
shores of the island of Shodo Shima, 
and thereafter for over two hours I 
kept discreetly in the background as 
the ship threaded her way through a 
maze of obstructions till we reached 
@ point where she appeared to be 
completely land-locked. She swung 
round point after point, first to port, 
then to starboard, with bewildering 
rapidity, and often so close to shore 
that we could look right into the 
houses. Added to this was the tide 
and the unpredictable behaviour of 
the junks and fishing-craft which com- 
pletely ignored the rule of the road at 
sea. Watching the never-ceasing vigi- 
lance of my sire and wondering at the 
perfect understanding between him 
and the grizzled old quartermaster, 
who followed every gesture of his 
hand, so that he rarely had to voice 
an order, it came home to me that 
there was more in this piloting busi- 
ness than I had expected ; in fact it 
looked uncommonly like skill and 
concentration of a high order, and I 
began to wonder if my métier might 
not lie in some other direction. At 
last, about 5.30, we emerged from a 
narrow passage, and there was a 
noticeable easing of the tension. My 
father turned with an “All right, 
quartermaster ; steady as you go.” 

“* Steady as you go, sir.” 

He stretched himself, yawned, and 
looked at me rather quizzically. 

** Well, what do you think of piloting 
now, Horace ?”’ 

“It looks harder than I thought, 
dad, but what would you do at night 
in a place like that ? ” 

“Tl have to take her through the 
Northern Passage tonight, for the tide 
won’t serve in the Kurushima, and 
that’ll be a lot worse than what we 
‘-have just come through.” 
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“Oh; can I stay up and 
dad?” fee 
“Well, yes, if you keep out of thy | ther: 
way and promise to be absolutely § “GO 
quiet.” , The 
He was referring to the two route | bad 8 
in the middle of the ‘Sea’ which lead | one’s § 
from the Bingo Nada into the Mishims | biane! 
Nada. That to the south is the mon | quarté 
direct and shorter by eight miles, by § father 
there is a narrow channel in it abou, § less 
two miles long and less than 200 yands J where 
wide through which the tide Surges § and a 
like a mill-race. This channel ig) not § itself 
straight, but shaped something like | A mu 
dog’s hind-leg, and the swirls and eddies J round 
created by the sharp bends have to by § with 
seen to be believed. This is the cele. — mate 
brated Kurushima Kaikyo, and fa, “§ 
the low-powered single-screw steame§ It 
it was impossible except during the} agail 
very brief period of slack water. TheB engi 
alternative is the Northern Passage,§ from 
twenty-seven miles of tortuous water — were 
way between rocks and islets, but— whit 
where mercifully the tide is monm§ the 
kindly. This was the route we wenf to 
to take that night, and after dinnerf yea 
I hurried back to the bridge. As yei§ met 
it was plain steaming through open} sag 
on 
par 





water, but the night was dark, very 
dark, with a heavily overcast sky, and 
for some minutes till my eyes ha— wa 
accustomed themselves to the conf tim 
ditions I could not see a thing. Gradu— en 
ally, however, details became clear,— th 
and I could make out the form of 
the captain leaning on the rail a> a 
talking in low tones to my father. h 
a few minutes he straightened » 
with— 

“ Well, I know you won’t want me 
up here, Carew, so I'll go down 4 
finish my book. Good-night,” and a 
he passed me I received a friendly pat 
on the shoulder and, ‘‘ Now, mind you 
take it all in, Horace ; this is better 
than any schooling you’re ever likely 
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to get, and you'll feel proud of your 
ather. Good-night, laddie.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

The bridge was very silent after he 
had gone, the only things to focus 
one’s attention the dim light of the 
pinnacle just revealing the face of the 

ter, and the forms of my 
father and the chief mate, now motion- 
jes against the rail. Suddenly some- 
where for’ard a door was thrown open 
and a bright square of light framed 
ielf in the surrounding blackness. 
A muttered curse as my father spun 
round to get his back to it coincided 
with a stentorian shout from the 
mate— 

“Shut that —— door!” 

It slammed shut, and all was quiet 
again save for the steady throb of the 
engines and the rattle of a shovel 
from the stoke-hole far below. We 
were steadily approaching a fixed 
white light, which I guessed must be 
the lighthouse marking the entrance 
to the Northern Passage. In later 
years the Japanese Lighthouse Depart- 
ment was lavish in the Northern Pas- 
sage with easily distinguishable lights 
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on every corner, so it was @ com- 
paratively simple matter to find the 
way through at night, but at that 
time there was just one light at each 
end; everything in between was up to 
the pilot. 

We were nearing the light now, 
and— 

“Better give them ‘Stand by,’” 
said my father. 

“ Stand by, sir.” 

The far-away jingle of the bells in 
the engine-room was followed by the 
clang of the answering signal on the 
bridge. A few minutes later and the 
light was abreast. 

“ Half speed.” 

“Half speed, sir.” 

Again the bells and the beat of the 
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engines became more measured while 
the bow wave sensibly died down. 

“* Slow.” 

“ Slow, sir.” 

“ Port a little.” 

“ Port a little, sir.” And I felt the 
Victoria easing her way round a 
deeper smudge of darkness which I 
sensed must be a headland. My 
interest was so intense that, forgetful 
of the orders to efface myself, I moved 
cautiously up to the rail and stood by 
my father’s side. He must have felt 
me there, but instead of the angry 
outburst which I more than half 
expected I found his hand resting on 
my shoulder. 

““ Stop her.” 

“Stop her, sir.” And all noise 
from the engines died away. Now he 
was staring intently through his bat- 
tered old night-glasses while the ship 
still surged slowly forward. 

“ Hard-a-starboard.” 

“* Hard-a-starboard, sir.” 

The steering engine chattered furi- 
ously, and the Victoria, under the 
combined influence of her rudder, 
momentum, and the set of the tide 
against her starboard bow, swung 

rapidly to port round another mass of 
solid blackness. 

“ Half speed ahead.” 

“* Half speed ahead, sir.” And the 
engines took up their beat again. 

“* Steady.” 

“Steady, sir.” And then to my 
astonishment I found that I was being 
spoken to. 

“Now it is plain sailing for about 
half a mile. On that hill on the port 
bow (I could not see any hill, but 
I took his word for it) there is a 
charcoal-burner who usually stokes up 
about this time. That is my next 
mark, so watch out for it” ; and proud 
of the confidence I watched with all 
intentness. Sure enough, in a few 
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minutes a dull-red glow showed in the 
required direction, and was followed 
by a correction in the course. 

** Now you can keep on the look-out 
for a cluster of lights low down and 
right ahead. That is a little fishing 
village.” 

Those lights appearing in due course, 
we stopped engines and drifted down 
till we could see into the houses. Then 
there was a hard swing to port, with 
engines at full speed to help her round 
a particularly acute bend. And so it 
went on for over two hours, with turn 
after turn, some marked by a little 
casual light which might or might not 
be there, others with nothing at all 
to distinguish them from the surround- 
ing blackness, Once there was a wild 
yell from for’ard, and I saw our star- 
board light weirdly reflected back from 
the sail of a large junk which had 
drifted down upon us without either 
sign or sound, and went scraping all 
the way down our starboard side to 
an accompaniment of bumps, crashes, 
and Japanese cuss-words with appro- 
priate responses intoned from our 
bridge. I moved over beside the 
mate, whose first trip it was through 
the ‘Sea,’ and who was consequently 
taking his duties with due seriousness, 
and for the whole time his hand never 
left the handle of the telegraph. The 
incident of the junk left him unmoved 
as something not. uncommon in the 
ordinary line of sailoring, but after a 
particularly hair-raising swoop at half- 
speed round an invisible corner into an 
impenetrable wall of blackness I heard 
him mutter feelingly, ‘‘My God, how 
does he do it !’’ which accorded with 
my own thoughts, for I was wondering 
exactly the same thing. But at last 
we sighted a bright light ahead, and 
a few minutes later passed between 
two headlands, and there came the 
welcome order, ‘‘ Full speed ahead,” 
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indicating that we were finished with } of t 
the Northern Passage, Soon after ] perfec 
was directed below, and during the } catch 
hours of my slumbers the good work |o *h#® 
on the bridge still went on ; for there pine out 
was another group of islands to hp ples & 
negotiated before the ship emerged shee 
into the comparatively open waters jung } 
of the Iyo Nada. Between there ang fio ¥° 





the Suwo Nada the course was 

a wide channel with but few obstryp. 
tions, and it was possible for the pilot 
to have a couple of hours’ rest on the 
chartroom settee. He left strict orders 
to be called when a certain light wag 
sighted. 

When I awoke and hurried on deck 
it was to find the Shimonoseki Strait 
right ahead, and this, which marks 
the western end of the ‘Sea,’ is go 
important that it merits some deserip. 
tion. The length is about eight 
miles, and at the western end the 
channel is divided by the large island 
of Hikoshima into the Southern or 
Steamer channel and the Northem 
or Boat channel. At the eastern end, 
which we were approaching, the strait 
narrows to 400 yards between blufis 
which were crowned with forts and 
had two 24-inch torpedo tubes per- 
manently mounted just above high 
water level. The town of Shimonoseki 
is on the north shore, and provides no 
safe anchorage owing to the strong 
tide, but Moji opposite is fairly shel- 
tered, and it is here that steamers 
anchor for bunkering purposes. The 
hazards are many; the whole length 
of the strait is littered with sand-banks, 
large and small, which have a nasty 
habit of altering shape, size, and depth, 
so that it is almost impossible to keep 
a chart up to date. All the pilots 
spoke savagely and with deep feeling 
of the Moji bank, which wandered 
about, less than two fathoms below 
the surface of the water, directly in 
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nt of the only decent anchorage— 
perfect booby-trap; for if it did 
4catch them coming in it was odds 
that it would get them when 
ing out. I do not think any of the 
te escaped grounding on that 
‘etched sand-bank more than once 








N water during his career. As for the. tides, 
there and we were always present, though at 
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Considering the many dangers of 
he ‘Sea’ it is remarkable that over 
very long period there were but 

wrecks, collisions, or ground- 

gs, but the native craft were a con- 

tant menace, and in spite of the 
featest.care accidents with them were 
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doubtless Kompira San, the tutelary 
deity of the Japanese sailor, was to be 

thanked, Any doubters on this sub- 

ject would do well to visit his temple 

at Kotohira on the island of Shikoku, 

which is simply smothered in offerings 

from grateful sailors. 

We spent two days in Moji coaling, 

a picturesque but dirty operation per- 

formed by dozens of Japanese men, 

women, and children from open lighters 

via stages suspended from the ship’s 
side, The pilotage waters extend 

through the straits and end at the 
little island of Mutsure, a few miles 
from where the pilots jointly main- 

tained a small house and a boat. As 
I have said, the passage through was 
a tricky one calling for extreme 
caution and a profound knowledge of 
the local conditions, which had to be 
kept constantly up to date. For this 
reason it took us two hours to get 
through, and then followed the never- 
failing thrill of climbing down the 
pilot’s ladder into the tossing and 
pitching boat. Having, on my twelfth 
birthday, graduated from the ignominy 
of having a line tied round my waist 
for security reasons, I made the 
descent with very proper pride, and 
with a wave from Captain Panton and 
his officers the Victoria was off on 
her voyage to Shanghai and Hong 
Kong, while we were rowed ashore to 
wait for another steamer wanting @ 
pilot back to Kobe. 


* Sea’ 


sometimes unavoidable. The 
abounded in tight places, and when a 
pilot was faced with the choice of 
sinking @ fishing-boat or running his 
ship ashore he could hardly be blamed 
for choosing the boat. To be fair, 
the native boats had had the monopoly 
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of the ‘Sea’ for many centuries and 
the steamers were interlopers, but 
the boatmen were very slow and very 
obstinate in adapting themselves to 
the new conditions. Often I think it 
was just stupidity and a failure to 
realise the speed of the steamers and 
the weight they carried behind them, 
but sometimes there was undoubtedly 
the same spirit of bravado that for- 
merly impelled schoolboys to be ‘ last 
across’ before an oncoming motor- 
oar. Regulations provided that, from 
sunset to sunrise, every boat should 
show a olear white light visible all 
round and capable of being seen from 
a distance of three miles in olear 
weather, and craft over a certain 
tonnage had to display side-lights as 
well. From the boatmen’s point of 
view it was a sheer waste of good oil 
to show these lights, especially if O 
Tsuki Sama (the Hon. Mrs Moon) 
was visible ; so the lamp was generally 
in use in the cabin and only brought 
up in an emergency, which generally 
meant too late. Another interesting 
little trick of the fishing-boats was 
to drop their nets from a buoy which 
had a light on it to attract the fish. 
The boat lay off about 50 yards away 
in darkness, and any steamer steering 
to miss the light had an excellent 
chance of hitting the boat. The out- 
come of these accidents was always 
the same. The pilot and a repre- 
sentative of the steamer were sum- 
moned to appear before the marine 
court in Osaka, and were there con- 
fronted with an impressive array of 
witnesses ready to swear that: 
(a) lights had been burning brightly 
as per regulations; (6) all the crew 
were on deck keeping a good look-out ; 
(c) the foreign steamer on sighting the 
boat deliberately altered course and 
ran her down. 


This testimony, delivered with 
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With the growing spirit of indepe 
ence in Japan it was inevitable that 
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Sea Pilot Service would not be 
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the day | spplicants as pilots would have to bit too much for a man of my age. 
amer had i, an examination before the Marine The Canada is close on 19,000 tons 
— phy 4} Court in Osaka, and that afteracertain and worth well over three million 
» while 4] date only Japanese subjects would be pounds, and to pilot that little lot at 
One op fpf digible. A little later the retiring 20 knots through the ‘Sea’ at night 
of 4 sge was fixed at sixty, thus defining takes a lot of doing. I know I shall 
jo within a few years when the foreign look back on it and be sorry when it is 

16 Canadin| pilots would become extinct. Two all over, but it would be horrible to 
he Evipres,§| comparatively young men succeeded have a bad accident just before retire- 
n, Camein,§ in passing their examinations just ment, and any accident with one of 
Far Easten§ before the new rules came into effect, those big fast ships could not fail to be 
mception yy % they were able to continue long very bad.” With that he went off to 
48 wo ju alter all the others had retired or catch up on some arrears of sleep while 
of uncerigay passed on. This kept the foreign I mused on the train of thought which 
ery limita pilot tradition alive till 1926, when his remarks had provoked. Yes, I 
d-new line the last of them retired, and as this could picture it all: that great white 
‘and lung coincided with my own departure from ship rushing through the ‘Sea’ on a 
ea speed @ Japan I will close with a little picture dark night with a schedule to keep, 
more of conditions just before that time. and woe betide the luckless pilot who 
aking. One day in the summer of 1925 I Jets anything happen to her. Making 
1 than ¢ was on my way by rail to Nagasaki. her way through all those innumerable 
Inland S§ As I settled myself in the train at islands, rocks, and sand-banks, rushing 
erned Moji in came Jimmy Stevenson, pilot the Kurushima Straits at full speed, 
‘and giving % the Canadian Pacific and last through all the hazards of the Shimono- 
ont survivor of the foreigners. I greeted seki Straits without slackening « 
o them tf him with the easy familiarity of a revolution, and then finally, in the 
y-funnelljt former pilot’s son to one of the later grey of the morning, brought up all 
as on ty generation. standing with engines full astern, to 
sland ¢ “ Hullo, Jimmy, and where are you drop, red-eyed and very weary, the 


middle & Off to this fine morning ? ” man who had done it all. Yes, the 


ng entire) “T brought the Canada down last fast steamers had brought problems of 
k it @ night and now I’m going on to their own; they could make light of 
n the ig Nagasaki to collect the Asia tomorrow the currents, but their speed called for 
that the afternoon.” We adjourned to the split-second judgment on the part of 


the pilot, and I could well understand 
that look of strain on Jimmy’s face. 

Well, that is all over twenty years 
ago, and I wonder who is piloting 
them now. 


ow pipes dining-car, and over a welcome cold 
> only drink it struck me that Jimmy was 
ll clear looking very tired. I commented on 
arely | this, and he unbosomed himself. 

“Yes, I’ve only another year or so 
ble that 
he In 
rt be 


* 
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BREAKER OF LUNATICS’ CHAINS. 


BY CLAUDE LILLINGSTON, M.D, 


Durina World War II., in countries 
occupied by the Germans, many of 
their prospective victims were given 
shelter in mental hospitals, The 
patriotic psychiatrista who risked 
torture and death by providing this 
shelter must surely be numbered by 
hundreds, and, as a gesture of gratitude 
to them, it seems fitting to recall the 
memory of their great prototype, 
Philippe Pinel--the dootor who broke 
the chains of lunatics and who narrowly 
escaped lynching for the shielding of 
political refugees during the French 
Revolution. 

Pinel is a tempting subject for a 
pen portrait because of the almost 
bizarre contrast between the modesty 
of his character and the magnificence 
of his work. He was at once timid 
and heroic, self-effacing and enterpris- 
ing, shrewd and idealistic, a scholar 
and a man of action, a recluse by 
instinct as well as a popular teacher 
of medicine. The Parisians of his 
day struck exactly the right note 
when they christened this kindly little 
doctor, ‘‘ Oe Bon Monsieur Pinel.’’ 

For several generations the Pinel 
family had practised medicine or 
surgery. Philippe’s grandfather was 
@ provincial doctor, and his father a 
surgeon——a social step-down in the 
medical hierarchy at a time when 
physicians were scholarly gentlemen, 
while surgeons were rough-and-ready 
craftsmen. Philippe, who was born 
on 20th April 1745, seems to have 
been gentle, studious, and timid from 
his earliest boyhood; so at the 
tender age of fifteen the family 
planned a career for him in the Church. 





As his theological exercises proceeded 
and his scholarly bent became 
more evident, he must have confirmed 
his teachers in their conviction that 
he could be safely counted on ag 4 
permanent acquisition to the Church, 
After four years’ study of philosophy 
the young man went to Toulouse, 
where he studied mathematics. Buy 
he found himself more and mon 
drawn to physiology and medicine, 
What made Pinel finally decide t 
abandon the Church in favour of 
medicine? The family tradition? 
Only to a certain extent. His scientifio 
curiosity was probably a more potent 
factor. At all events he retained 
throughout his long life a gentle piety 
easily to be read into the portraits of 
this cultured ascetic with high forehead, 
kindly eyes, and very sensitive mouth, 
From Toulouse he moved to Mont 
pellier, then a celebrated centre’ of 
medicine. Here he depended for his 
livelihood chiefly on coaching in mathe 





matics and composing Latin theses 
for his less scholarly colleagues. As 
a medical practitioner at this stage 
he was a deplorable failure, and when 
he left Montpellier for Paris at the 
age of thirty-three he was so poor 
that he had to walk all the way. 
Pinel’s mastery of mathematics and 
Latin, rather than the practice of 
medicine, kept the wolf from the door 
during his first years in Paris. Transla- 
tions from English into French not 
only brought in some hard cash, but 
also made him familiar with the work 
of Professor Cullen of Edinburgh, 4 
teacher whose classification of diseases 
in only four groups—fevers, neuroses, 
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gohexies, and local diseases — did 
much to simplify, if not to clarify, the 
medicine of those days. 

In o letter to one of his brothers 
about this time Pinel congratulated 
himself on not having to depend on 
the practice of medicine for a liveli- 
hood, “for in those who practise 
medicine here I see nothing but 
baseness and intrigues.’’ Tut, tut! 
A few sour grapes in that cluster, 
perhaps. No intriguer himself, Pinel 
also lacked capital wherewith to make 
a social splash as a fashionable doctor. 
Then, as now, therapeutic skill was 
frequently assessed by the public 
by window-dressing standards. ‘I 
work at home in the mornings,’’ be 
wrote once, ‘‘ devoted to my studies ; 
my tastes are in favour of a very 
limited medical practice which leaves 
me free to observe much. I would 
give up medicine if it entailed my 
running about the streets all day.’’ 
His scientific curiosity led Pinel to 
investigate animal magnetism and 
allied phenomena associated at the 
time with the name of Mesmer. But 
Pinel’s critical faculties made him a 
sceptical and at times quizzical student 
of Mesmerism. The fun made of this 
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cult on the Parisian stage was, in his 
opinion, a better remedy for melancholy 
however effectively Mesmerism might 
titillate the senses of society ladies. 
Though his lodgings were poor, 
Pinel soon gained influential friends. 
One of them, Dr Lemonnier, first 
physician to Louis XVI., secured him 
an introduction to Royalty. It is 
easy to picture the scene when timid, 
tongue-tied Pinel was presented to 
the ladies at Court. Victims of some 
vapour or other, they pined for a 
cure. Merely to be told they must 
eat and drink less and take more 
exercise would never do. The ladies 
were ready enough to capitulate to a 
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flow of rhetoric or oracular utterances, 
but, unfortunately, Pinel was neither 
bombastically rhetorical nor succinctly 
oracular. He just hesitated and 
stammered. ‘The ladies may have 
been amused, but they were certainly 
not impressed. 

Another rebuff awaited Pinel when 
he attempted to obtain a medical 
degree from the jealous Faculty of 
Medicine, To practise medicine 
successfully in Paris it was essential 
to be invested with the title of “‘ Docteur 
Régent,” but the number of such 
doctors being limited, competitive 
examinations were unavoidable. At 
his third unsuccessful attempt Pinel 
was confronted by a most formidable 
competitor, a gendarme whom he had 
befriended by writing a thesis for him 
in Latin. The gendarme, a Gascon, 
camouflaged his abysmal ignorance 
by loud volubility, the more impressive 
for its contrast with Pinel’s timid and 
stuttering utterances. The Gascon 
was a giant, Pinel was puny. The 
examination in elocution was con- 
ducted in Latin, and the vote, given by 
acclamation and without hesitation 
by the jury, went, of course, to the 
bellowing gendarme. 

Pinel was an eyewitness of the 
execution of Louis XVI. In a letter 
to his brother he wrote: “It was 
with great regret that I was obliged 
to be present at the execution with the 
other citizens of my section, and as I 
write to you my heart is penetrated 
with grief, in a stupor of profound 
consternation.” After describing the 
execution step by step, he expressed 
his horror of “clubs” and popular 
assemblies—a reaction which made 
him withdraw from all public offices 
not connected with the medical 
profession . 

In 1783 a close friend became insane. 
Seeing him every day and following 
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the evolution of his symptoms closely, 
Pinel became more and more interested 
in the origins and treatment of insanity. 
The more he studied the remedies then 
in vogue, the greater his dissatisfaction 
with them. Why, he asked, should 
mental patients little worse than 
eccentric be herded with the totally 
insane, the violent with the tranquil ? 

Even in those days the public 
conscience, by no means squeamish, 
had begun to be shocked by the lot 
of the insane. Dungeons, not hospitals, 
lodged hundreds of lunatics whose 
chains could be heard rattling in the 
neighbouring streets. The keepers of 
these chained lunatics were in some 
instances ex-convicts, who took toll 
from the curious for a passing glance 
at their incredibly wretched fellow- 
beings. The Bicétre had at one time 
served as a hostel for officers and 
wounded soldiers. It was now a 
prison as well as a hospital, housing 
thieves and assassins in addition to 
lunatics in chains. Did it also shelter 
enemies of the people ? An intolerable 
prospect! So an excited body of 
revolutionaries undertook to sift the 
sane from the insane on the spot. 
Passing from one cell to another they 
interrogated the prisoners, leaving 
them to their chains when their 
responses were sufficiently crazy. 

At last these amateur alienists 
reached a cell whose occupant must 
surely be sane; for his remarks were 
so sensible and his bitter complaints 
seemed so just. What odious, revolt- 
ing injustice! The more he appealed 
to his visitors to become his liberators, 
the greater their urge to set him free 
and punish the perpetrators of this 
villainy. 'The superintendent of the 
Bicétre was promptly produced, but 
when he tried to explain he was told 
to hold his tongue. How wicked of 
him to add calumny to his other 
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crimes by maintaining that this docile 
man might become most dangerous jf 
let loose ! 

The heroic wife of the superin. 
tendent shielded him with her ow, 
body when he was on the point of 
being run through by his furious 
questioners. Baulked of their prey, 
they broke the prisoner’s chains and 
paraded him in triumph. He, poor 
man, went raving mad, and _ his 
liberators had to run for their lives 
as he snatched a sabre from one of 
them and chased them with it, hacking 
to right and left. Too much liberty 
and not enough fraternity. At last 
he was mastered and restored to his 
cell and his chains. 

At a later date, on 25th August 
1793, Pinel, by then an acknowledged 
authority on the rational care of the 
insane, was himself put in charge of 
the Bicétre. But he was no persona 
grata with the politicians, and he 
was not given a free hand. To go 
from one cell to another with a black. 
smith breaking the chains of lunatics 
would have been to challenge the 
authority of the Central Bureau, and 
even that of the Commune. Before 
this all-powerful body Pinel pleaded 
the cause of his patients, but its repre- 
sentatives were suspicious. What was 
Pinel’s little game? Might not his 
supposed philanthropy merely be 
a mask to hide subversive political 
views and political refugees posing as 
lunatics ? 

‘* Citizen,’ said Couthon, a promi- 
nent member of the Commune, “I 
will visit you at the Bicétre tomorrow, 
but woe to you if you are hiding 
enemies of the people !”’ 

What of Couthon’s suspicions? In 
principle Pinel might be a _ loyal 
citizen, but when it came to a choice 
between shielding or betraying personal 
friends, might he not be tempted: to 
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way from the narrow path of political 
getitade ? Pinel must be saved from 
jimeelf and the country from its 
aemies, and Couthon had himself 
waveyed—his legs were paralysed— 
io the Bicétre, there in person to 
question Pinel’s alleged lunatics. Here 
je promptly experienced malodorous 
jsillusion. The stench and brutality 
of it all! Couthon was no sensitive 
reebud, but this was too much for 
him, and he exclaimed in disgust: 
“But, citizen, are you mad yourself 
to wish to unchain animals such as 
these?” To which Pinel replied 
imperturbably: “I am _ convinced 
that these lunatics are so intractable 
only because they have been deprived 
of air and liberty.” 

With a shrug of his shoulders and 
scontemptuous, ‘‘ Eh, bien !’’ Couthon 
exclaimed: ‘‘Do what you like, I 
abandon them to you. But I fear 
you will be the victim of your own 
presumption.’’ 

Thus stampeded, if not actually 
frightened, into giving his scornful 
consent to the proposed experiment, 
Couthon must have left the Bicétre 
thinking that if there really were 
any enemies of the people lurking 
inside it, their punishment was ample. 
let them rot there, chains or no 
chains! A most appalling den of 
lions, and what a meal they would 
soon make of Pinel, this crazy Daniel ! 
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Couthon gone, Pinel made the 
necessary preparations. Approxi- 
mately fifty more or less furious 
lunatics were in chains, and with a 
limited staff of attendants to help 
him it would obviously not be safe 
to free them all at once. A dozen to 
begin with, and for each he had a 
strait-jacket, of strong canvas and 
with long sleeves, for use in any 


emergency. 
The process of liberation went by 
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seniority to an English captain who 
had been chained in the Bicétre for 
forty years. He was regarded as the 
most terrible of all its inmates; for 
long ago an incautious gaoler had 
been instantly killed by a blow on 
the head by the manacled hands of 
the Englishman in one of his rages. 
Pinel, to whose son we owe a record 
of what follows, entered the English- 
man’s cell alone and said to him in a 
quiet voice: ‘‘ Captain, if I remove 
your chains and if I give you freedom 
to walk in the court, will you promise 
to be reasonable and to do nobody 
any harm ?”’ 

To which the Englishman replied : 
“I promise, but you are making fun 
of me; they all, and you also for 
that matter, are too afraid!’’ To 
which Pinel: ‘‘ Believe me and be 
confident and docile. I will give you 
your liberty if you will let me replace 
these weighty chains with this canvas 
jacket.” 

In a few minutes the Englishman’s 
chains were removed, and he was 
left alone in his cell, its door open, 
Several times he stood up, only to 
sit down again; for he had lost the 
use of his legs. At last he tottered 
from his cell and looked up at the sky, 
exclaiming, ““ How beautiful!” For 
the rest of the day he kept stumbling 
up and down the stairs, and in the 
evening he returned of his own accord 
to his cell, where a bed had been 
prepared for him and where he passed 
that night im peaceful sleep. Not 
one attack of fury broke out during 
the next two years spent at the Bicétre, 
and he became one of its most useful 
and respected inmates, assuming an 
air of authority over the other lunatics, 
who obeyed him more or less implicitly. 

The next lunatic to be set free was 
a French officer who had been chained 
for thirty-six years. In a fit of religious 
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mania he had plunged a knife into the 
heart of one of his own children. 
Enchained and violent for many years 
he had passed from dangerous mania 
to passive dementia. His fetters were 
left on him out of thoughtlessness 
rather than from any fear of a return 
of his violence. His legs were so 
stiff and contracted that they could 
not be straightened out when his 
chains were removed and he was 
deposited in a hospital bed. 

The third prisoner to be freed was 
@ man of letters. Thwarted in love, 
he had indulged in orgies which, 
some twelve years earlier, had landed 
him in the Bicétre. Freed of his 
chains he ran round and round the 
court of the Bicétre till he fell ex- 
hausted. He continued to be agitated 
for several weeks, but Pinel’s patience 
ultimately led to his discharge as 
sane. Unfortunately, the times were 
not propitious for men of letters 
with the wrong political bias, and the 
guillotine claimed him. 

Another lunatic, Chevingé, had 
served in the French Army. In his 
cups he was quarrelsome and violent, 
and, his strength being prodigious, 
his violence was terrifying. Dismissed 
from the Army he had _ quickly 
descended the social scale, and at 
the bottom of it his mind had given 
way. Imagining himself a General 
he had thrashed all who had questioned 
his self-conferred rank. He had lain 
in chains in the Bicétre for ten years, 
and had on one occasion snapped his 
manacles by a turn of his powerful 
wrists and hands. While enjoying 
his momentary liberty, he had been 
set on by eight gaolers whom he had 
thrashed, separately and collectively. 

Chevingé’s personality attracted 
Pinel, who visited him frequently 
in his cell. Timid but intrepid, the 
little doctor must have felt like a 
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mouse visiting a chained lion, 
discovered the fine qualities of a man 
whose constant state of irritation 
merely reflected the cruelty of the 
treatment he received, Pinel said t 
him: “To prove that I have eon. 
fidence in you and that I conside 
you @ man made to do good, you 
shall aid me in delivering these poor 
wretches who, unlike yourself, ay 
out of their minds. If you behave, 
as I have reason to hope you will, 
I will take you into my service and 
you shall never leave me.” The 
moment his chains were broken, 
Chevingé became the humble and 
watchful servant of his _ deliverer, 
He not only obeyed but copied Pinel; 
and some of his fellow-prisoners must 
have been perplexed and amused on 
hearing words of reason and kindlines 
coming from this ex-champion of rude 
force. 

As an old campaigner Chevings 
had developed foraging into a fine 
art. When food ran short in the 
Bicétre he would leave it in th 
morning empty-handed, and retum 
in a few hours loaded like a benevolent 
Father Christmas. Once, when Pinel 
was under a cloud because of his 
alleged sheltering of enemies of the 
people, he was caught by a mob i 
the street. The angry citizens surged 
round his diminutive figure, and soon 
their discordant howls changed into 
an ominously concordant refrain: “4 
la Lanterne, a la Lanterne |” 

A few more moments and_ the 
Director of the Bicétre would have 
been swinging from the nearest lamp 
post, a rather pitiful warning 
philanthropists and traitors alike. But 
the mob’s fury was as nothing compared 
with that of a burly figure ploughing his 
way through to Pinel by the simple 
expedient of hurling to the four winds 
the bodies of the citizens he found i 
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is way. Chevingé, the reformed man 
ofreason and kindliness, had suddenly 
gased to be either reasonable or 
tindly, and it was in a berserker 
nge that he picked Pinel out of the 
hands of the mob as a cat picks her 
kitten out of danger. How pleased 
Pinel must have been to discover 
that his patient could still be violent 
at @ pinch ! 

One of the lunatics to be released 
was a priest suffering from the delusion 
that he was Christ himself. His was 
a record of remarkable piety, of 
pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre, 
and of a mission to the savages of 
America. On his return to France 
he had publicly announced his identity 
with Christ, and had been arrested 
and brought before the Archbishop of 
Paris. ‘This worthy was sorely puzzled 
over the fanatic, whose features and 
bearing were so strikingly in con- 
formity with the traditional conception 
of Christ. The Bicétre, its chains 
impartially available for criminals, 
the impious and the insane, had 
offered an unhappy solution to the 
Archbishop’s problem. For a score 
of years the poor priest had been 
chained hand and foot. Pinel, who 
had studied him closely, wasted no 
words on him while his chains were 
being broken. The gaolers also re- 
frained from speech, and it was 
perhaps this silence, enjoined by 
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Pinel, that impressed the priest more 
than his chains. Rid of them, he 
was allowed almost complete liberty. 
Gradually his sense of spiritual 
superiority evaporated, and within a 
year of his unchaining he had recovered 
sufficiently to be discharged from the 
Bicétre. 

In the course of a few days Pinel 
superintended the liberation of fifty- 
three lunatics from their chains. An 
enemy of the then fashionable blood- 
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letting and purging of the insane— 
as if one could run off so many ounces 
of insanity with a snick of a lancet 
or a purgative—Pinel was the Apostle 
of rational treatment on conservative 
lines. Instead of total immersion in 
ice-cold water till a lunatic was 
almost dead, he preferred tepid baths 
and other measures designed to soothe 
rather than to stimulate. Yet he did 
not ignore the occasional value of 
severe shocks inadvertently inflicted, 
and among his notes found by one of 
his biographers, Dr René Semelaigne, 
was the record of a case foreshadowing 
modern shock treatment. 

This patient was a man of letters, 
Weighing with an alarming im- 
partiality the various means of com- 
mitting suicide, the one against the 
other, he had not made his choice 
when he came to London. Late one 
night, having at last decided to drown 
himself, he went to a bridge over the 
Thames. About to jump into the 
river he was attacked by footpads. 
Though practically destitute he was 
furious at the thought of being robbed. 
He was also terribly frightened. So 
in sheer desperation he put up a 
gallant fight and escaped. His melan- 
choly was so effectively dispersed by 
this incident that he forgot all about 
his intended plunge into the river, 
and he returned to Paris, where he 
lived happily enough. 

His patients unchained, Pinel set 
to work to fill their minds with new 
interests and to provide them with 
varied exercise. He wanted every 
asylum to be provided with a farm 
on which the patients could work 
and even earn some money. For 
women he recommended dressmaking, 
with the stimulus given by remunera- 
tive work. In 1795 Pinel was appointed 
Medical Director of the Salpétriére 
Hospital, so called because in earlier 
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days it had included an arsenal for - 


the manufacture of saltpetre. It 
had been turned in 1656 into a general 
hospital for beggars, who, four years 
later, had been joined by a host of 
lunatics. Thenceforth the Salpétriére 
was just a dustbin for the garbage 
of humanity. 

Here Pinel found more than 600 
lunatics herded together indiscrimin- 
ately. Could he set free the women 
of the Salpétriére as he had set free 
the men of the Bicétre?! How could 
he possibly fight all the vested interests 
of the hospital staff! Dismiss them 
wholesale ? How absurd to expect 
such action of this apologetic little 
man with a stutter! But dismissed 
they were, one by one, and in the 
place of dishonest and rapacious under- 
lings he installed attendants imbued 
with bis own spirit of patient help- 
fulness. 

Enemies were made by the score, 
and they were not confined to the 
subordinate staff. One day Pinel 
received from the Commission des 
Hospices a letter which pointed out 
that the cost of keeping a patient at 
the Salpétriére was nine centimes per 
day, whereas it was only seven centimes 
at another institution, the Hospice 
d’Humanité. Surely he had been 
cornered at last as a bungling adminis- 
trator ! With his customary thorough- 
ness he went through all his accounts, 
and the more he delved into his 
pharmaceutical expenses the broader 
his smile. For he had been @ con- 
sistent enemy of fanciful and costly 
prescriptions, and now he could show 
that the cost per head per day of his 
patients was in reality only six cen- 
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times. Having rubbed this discovery 
well into the Commission he could 
not deny himself the pleasure of 
little homily on “ misplaced economy ” 
and on the injustice of denying old 
folk the consolation of a potion here 
and a julep there to ease their wheezes, 

The prodigiously energetic little 
doctor also found time for study, 
writing, and teaching. His literary 
output was enormous, and his teaching 
attracted large classes. His quaint 
anecdotes, introduced to illuminate his 
subject, did much to enliven his 
lectures. But how deplorable the 
quality of his speech and how he 
lacked presence! Instead of enunciat- 
ing infallible doctrines he presented to 
his audience the spectacle of a hesitant 
searcher after truth. 

Among Pinel’s official appointments 
was that of consulting physician to 
Napoleon, who, on his return from 
Elba, questioned Pinel on the preva- 
lence of insanity. Was it or was it 
not on the increase? Pinel replied 
that he thought it was not, and to 
himself he commented on the trace 
of madness from’ which ‘superior 
geniuses and famous and ambitious 
conquerors are not exempt.” 

In his old age Pinel divided his 
time between his country home and 
the Salpétriére. He died there on 
25th October 1826 after only a few 
days’ illness. The storm which raged 
in Paris on the day of his funeral 
failed to intimidate the infirm old 
women inmates of the Salpétriére, 
who insisted on following his coffin 
through the streets of Paris to its 
last resting-place. Crazy old women. 
But at any rate they were unchained. 





1 A painting by Robert Fleury commemorates the breaking of the chains of the women 
lunatics of the Salpétriére. It is a wonderful portrayal of human emotions; the central figure 
is that of a woman, by whose side a blacksmith is fumbling over his work. Other women sit 
or lie huddled in the courtyard in various postures of despair or dawning hope. 
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I. TEACHER, 


BY WILLIAM RICHMOND. 


Durie the last week of August 1939 
the ancient reserve group of submarines 
sprang to unwonted life. The five 
little ‘‘ H ’’ class boats, veterans of the 
1914-18 war, had to be commissioned, 
armed, and stored. 

Teacher was nearly at the end of his 
tether, but some sort of order was 
slowly emerging from the chaos of war- 
heads, pistols, and primers for the 
torpedoes, dry provisions, war stores 
and fireworks, and most of all from the 
new crews joining and having their 
craft turned over to them. 

Teacher was a long-since passed- 
over Lieutenant-Commander whose first 
proud submarine command had been 
one of these same little craft way back 
in 1926, but who had been ‘ put out to 
grass’ by a benevolent Admiral of 
Submarines. Now he was facing 
certain war with a mixture of apprehen- 
sion and excitement which he was not 
too good at keeping from his wife. 
She, in her turn, viewed the imminence 
of war with rage in her heart, sensing 
that it would upset all her plans for 
getting a home of her own where she 
would be able to keep tabs on Teacher 
and their two boys. 

On the evening of the 29th August, 
Teacher reached home about 7 P.M., 
very hot and dirty but no longer so 
harassed. He had got three of his 
five submarines fully commissioned, 
with Commanding Officers he knew and 
trusted. After all, he had taught these 
boys all they knew about submarine 
attacks in the days when he had gained 


the name of Teacher Captain, and felt 
he could turn over his last command 
to them with a clear conscience. The 
Captain ‘S’ of the local flotilla had 
sent for him just before it sailed for the 
flotilla’s war station and told him that 
he was now in sole charge of preparing 
the reserve group for war, and that he 
was to be the submarine adviser and 
generally boss of all submarine affairs 
in the Portland area, informing the 
Admiral in Portsmouth of what was 
going on. 

Old Teacher was not much of a staff 
officer; he had spent his career 
avoiding paper work and higher admin- 
istrative duties, and would have been 
highly perturbed if he thought he had 
to sit in an office and do the job of the 
Captain of a submarine flotilla; but 
Captain ‘S’ had given Teacher the 
tip that he would be senior submarine 
officer of the party and in command 
of one of the craft. 

In view of this last fascinating 
rumour he was in a good mood when 
he got home, and he set to work to tell 
his wife that she had to go home to 
mother, since he would be very actively 
employed for as long as Herr Hitler 
chose to fight. 

After a good deal of execration and 
some tears, his wife departed on the 
31st for Plymouth, and Teacher took up 
residence in the old thrice-condemned 
depot ship on which his submarines 


‘were based, and in his narrow slip of 


a cabin hung up three photographs, 
unpacked a rather malodorous bag 
L2 
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of clothes known as ‘ running rig,’ and 
felt he had come home. 

The job was simple, really, and most 
of the staff work could be done over 
@ glass of gin in the evening when the 
craft were all back alongside from the 
day’s sea-going. Then, with the list 
of requirements for the following day, 
which was always late coming down 
the hill. from the Anti-Submarine 
School, he would get the Commanding 
Officers together, detail them for their 
areas, hear the excuses why they 
could not go to the farthest diving 
positions, arrange for their well-being, 
deal with their defects, then eat an 
excellent dinner surrounded by bubb- 
ling enthusiastic youth, and, unless a 
party looked like blowing up, turn in 
in his narrow bunk about 10 p.m. and 
read himself to sleep. 

When 3rd September came it was 
Teacher’sday in harbour, He had some 
defects to attend to and he wanted to 
get a small store of petrol for the car 
and a few essentials before the balloon 
went up, but he was up to see his other 
submarines sail at 7 a.m. for their 
exercise areas, and after breakfast he 
hung about doing odd jobs in the 
submarine and the depot ship till Mr 
Chamberlain spoke at 11 a.m. and gave 
the country the fatal news. 

In the middle of that grim speech 
@ young staff officer from the Anti- 
Submarine School came into the ward- 
room, scarcely waiting for the speech 
to end before saying, ‘‘ Sir, can you 
possibly get to sea at once for a short 
exercise with a new destroyer the 
Nonsuch ?”’ 

Teacher, seeing his plans going west, 
replied, “Hell! What’s the hurry ? 
I’ve got an engine clutch stripped down 
and it’s the first day in harbour I’ve 
had for five days.”’ 

The young staff officer explained 
how very sorry they were at the Anti- 
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Submarine School to have to ask him 
to go out again, and went on to say, 
“It’s the Captain ‘D’*. of the new 
flotilla that’s working up who wants 
you, and his word round here seems to 
be law.” 

Teacher knew this Captain of 
Destroyers well and realised that 
resistance would be useless. Nine. 
teen years before he had done Sub. 
Lieutenant’s courses at Cambridge and 
the Navigation and Gunnery Schools 
with this dynamic character, and had 
watched his meteoric rise to Captain's 
rank with respect and some awe; 
so after a few minutes’ hesitation 
he rang for his Chief Engine-room 
Artificer, interviewed that omnipotent 
personage briefly, and replied, ‘‘ We'll 
be ready in an hour. What does he 
want me to do ?”’ 

*“Go to area B north position DD 
and carry out a three-hour simple 
training exercise—usual rules’’; and 
then added, ‘‘ The Nonsuch is on her 
way round from Pompey now. It’s 
her first day at sea and she'll rendez- 
vous with you at DD at 1300 and tell 
you if she wants anything special.” 

With profuse thanks and obviously 
relieved that he could return with a 
satisfactory answer, the young officer 
hurried off, and Teacher followed him 
to call over the depot ship’s side to his 
First Lieutenant: ‘Start the gyro, 
send what hands you can spare to 
dinner, and be ready for sea in an 
hour.” 

No. 1 was chalking the rubber of 
the conning-tower hatch when he 
heard these orders. He was intent on 
his job of trying to find out just where 
the hatch leaked most when there was 
little pressure on it at shallow depths, 
and he turned his young pink face up 
to old Teacher and said, ‘‘ That’s a bit 
tough, sir; you’d promised me your 
car to take Betty to Lulworth, and we 
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were going to walk and then gorge 
jobsters.”” 

“Cheer up, No. 1, and see that the 
hatch doesn’t land a waterspout down 
my neck next time we surface. And 
jet me know ten minutes before you 
gre ready to slip.” 

Teacher then ordered himself some 
gndwiches for 11.30, and changed 
into a filthy old suit, torn and grimed 
with oil. From under the monkey- 
jacket a submarine sweater, once white 
but long since yellowed with age, hung 
nearly to his knees. Then he half 
dipped and half dropped himself down 
the fore-hatch of the submarine and 
turned to face the Coxswain, who had 
served with him since he was an 
AB. He, like his Captain, was 
years overdue for leaving submarines, 
but by wangles and persuasion had 
managed to hang on. 

“No leave to-night, sir,” were his 
first words ;. then the Torpedo Gunner’s 
Mate came up wiping his hands, 
smeared in grease from a torpedo 
that was resting withdrawn from its 
tube in the fore-ends. ‘‘ What depth 
settings do you want for the fish, 
sr?” he said, and without waiting 
for an answer went on, “I’ve put on 
22 feet 40 knots and christened her 
Annie after my mother-in-law, who’s 
an old ——.” 

“ That’s fine, T.I.,”’ Teacher replied, 
“but I don’t think she or any of 
the others will be wanted to-day ; 
we've only got a working-up exercise 
for the Nonsuch and you'll be home 
in time to get your ma-in-law her 
Ovaltine.’”” Then, turning to the Cox’n 
and telling a goggle-eyed A.B., who 
had only been in the boat a week, 
to get on with his work, he made a 
few routine inquiries and added as 
an afterthought, “‘ You’d better get 
suppers for the hands; we might 
be late,”’ 
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Moving aft he saw, without appear- 
ing to interfere, the preparations for 
sea, made a suggestion or two to his 
enthusiastic but very young No. 1, 
then went to eat his sandwiches. At 
fourteen minutes to twelve a dirty but 
still pink face appeared at his cabin 
door and reported. 

** All ready for sea, sir, except for 
the gyro compass, which hasn’t settled 
yet.” 

Five minutes later they had let go 
and were going astern from the old depot 
ship, when a shout from her of ‘‘ Wait, 
there’s an urgent signal coming,” 
caused Teacher to push his bows back 
alongside. A moment’s pause, then 
the officer of the day called, ‘‘ Nonsuch 
reports being missed by a torpedo four 
miles 8.W. of St Albans Head. If 
no contact is gaimed in an hour she 
intends to rendezvous with you in 
DD by 1400.” 

Teacher took his submarine out of 
harbour in a thoughtful mood—every- 
thing looked much the same, except 
that there was no smoke of shipping 
in the Channel and the guns on the 
breakwater were manned. He shut off 
for diving, that is, he got all ready to 
dive at an imstant’s notice as soon as 
he was clear of the boom and had 
turned south for the Bill. No hands 
were allowed on the bridge to smoke, 
and he trimmed down the boat a 
couple of feet by flooding certain tanks 
to help him to dive even faster if the 
necessity came. 

When rounding the Bill he saw far 
astern to the eastward a dot that might 
have been a destroyer; and when he 
looked five minutes later he could 
identify her clearly, coming fast in his 
direction. 

“Call her up, Signalman, and make 
our pendants.”” The Aldis flickered and 
a powerful light came back from the 
destroyer. 
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** Nonsuch to H31 expect to arrive 
at rendezvous in 50 minutes. Dive 
at DD and carry out exercise as 
arranged course 270° for 90 minutes 
then 90° for 90 minutes speed 2 knots 
surfacing course 090°. Acknowledge.” 

Both vessels arrived at the rendez- 
vous simultaneously, the Nonsuch eas- 
ing down from 30 knots. Teacher, 
alone on the bridge, watching for the 
executive signal to dive and start the 
hunting exercises, hoped that No. 1 
had done his job and made the hatch 
tight. 

Astern of the submarine, on a long 
grass-line, trailed a fisherman’s buff 
painted red. It was there to mark the 
submarine’s position, and it would save 
much valuable time in the destroyer in 
training her submarine detectors ; for 
it would be apparent on her bridge 
when they were really in contact with 
the submarine and when they were 
not. The whole exercise was so simple, 
and had been done so many hundreds 
of times by Teacher, that his sole 
concern was to do it smartly and 
correctly and get his ship’s company 
back to what might well be their last 
night ashore. All he had to do was to 
watch for a flag to be hauled down in 
the Nonsuch, order “‘ Dive,’ shut the 
conning-tower hatch as he descended 
the ladder to the control-room, and 
see that nothing untoward happened. 
He had to steer a steady course at a 
slow speed for 90 minutes, keeping the 
depth of the submarine between 50 
and 70 feet below the surface, then 
turn 180 degrees and do the same for 
another 90 minutes. 

Down came the flag. Down the 
hatch he shouted, ‘‘ Dive, dive, dive !”’ 
There was a loud roar of escaping air, 
a@ dull thud as the hatch closed, a 
gentle swish of water, and the blue sky 
turned to foam as the glass port let 
into the hatch went under. 
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A few drops of water came in 
the lip of the hatch as the first seq 
passed over it, then the pressure forced 
it down and it was tight. He clambered 
down to the control-room and saw the 
Cox’n and 2nd Cox’n intent on the 
after and fore hydroplane control gear 
and their depth-gauges, and listened 
with half an ear to the necessary 
reports from fore and aft. He fel 
the boat take a slight angle by the 
bows, and the silence of deep water 
and perfect peace came upon him. 

““Group down. Slow ahead to. 
gether,’’ ordered No. 1; then, “60 
feet, sir; trim seems all right. May I 
go to Watch Diving Stations, please?” 

“Try her on one motor first, No, 1,” 
replied Teacher. 

“Stop port.’’ Slowly the boat's 
bows began to tilt downwards and the 
diving-gauge to flicker and begin to 
move. 

**Pump on ‘A.’”’ “ Pump sucking.” 
“Stop the pump.”’ All the old familiar 
orders correctly given and as promptly 
obeyed. 

“ Watch Diving, No. 1. Call me ten 
minutes before we have to alter course 
and I'll give you a spell. Till then 
Tll struggle to catch up with my 
beauty sleep.”’ 

Teacher rolled into his bunk, snugly 
comfortable and very much at home. 
He listened to the faint sounds of 
gentle, slow-moving water and felt the 
almost imperceptible roll of the craft. 
He heard a rat scratching behind the 
three-ply wood between his bunk and 
the pressure hull of the boat and he 
thought, ‘ So this is the first day of my 
second war ’—and fell asleep. 

A little over an hour later he woke 
to the clink of china and a voice saying, 
** Cup of tea, sir, and I’ve hashed up 4 
few sardines in running rig.’”” On the 


table by the bunk which filled almost 
the whole of the tiny wardroom was 4 
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uge plate of crisp fried sardines done 
in batter, huge doorsteps of bread and 
batter, and an opened tin of jam. 

Teacher rolled out of his bunk, throw- 
ing his feet over the table to get a 
space to stand in, helped himself to a 
huge sandwich of sardines and bread, 
ad, with a cup of thick dark fluid, 
jnown as tea, went next door to the 
gontrol-room and said to No. 1, “‘ All 
right, I’ll take on.” 

The boat was at 57 feet with a slight 
angle up by the bows and carrying 
about 10° of dive helm forward and a 
few degrees of dive on the after-planes. 
This meant that she was a little light 
forward and possibly a shade heavy 
aft. Time came to alter course, and 
in so doing the angle up became more 
pronounced and some of his tea slopped 
into the saucer. 

“Crack ‘A’ outboard vent,’’ went 
the order. 

“* A’ outboard vent cracked,’’ came 
the reply. 

“Shut ‘A.’ Pump on ‘ Z.’” 

The angle grew less, there was no 
need to speed up—all was very well. 
He sat on a stool and wondered how 
his wife was settling in in Plymouth— 
he wondered what the next year held 
in store; then lapsed into a kind of 
subconscious daze, all senses alert for 
anything unusual but practically un- 
conscious of his surroundings. The 
submarine had just turned and steadied 
on her new course when he heard the 
sound of propellers overhead coming 
in fast and loud. Up till now he 
had scarcely heard Nonsuch as she 
crossed and recrossed his track, and he 
wondered vaguely at this increase of 
speed onherpart. She passed overhead, 
and the thought was already dimming 
when a terrific crash and flash of light 
knocked him flying. In split seconds 
the first crash was followed by five 
others, and half blinded and soaked 
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in refuse from an upset refuse bucket 
he found himself half in and half 
out of the forward periscope well, 
embracing the helmsman. 

The craft was in darkness, but he 
felt she had a steep angle up by 
the bows and ordered instinctively : 
“Group up. Full ahead together. 
Hard to dive”; then, as an after- 
thought, ‘‘On emergency lighting.” 

He heard and bumped into figures 

carrying out his orders, then the lights 
came on and he saw at once that he 
was too late to keep herdown. Already 
she was at 30 feet and almost in reach 
of the deadly fast-turning screws and 
sharp stem of the destroyer. He knew 
she was close, but had no idea how 
close. 
No. 1 was beside him now, pinker 
than ever and not too sure of himself, 
and Teacher felt his own knees knock- 
ing and found it hard to get out calmly. 
“Surface. Blow main ballast. Stop 
together.” The lower hatch of the 
conning -tower opened, and a little 
cascade of water pattered on Teacher’s 
thinning pate as he climbed upwards 
towards the growing light. By the 
time he reached the top hatch he could 
see the last wave clearing from its 
surface, and with rather trembling 
hands let go the clips holding the hatch 
down and heard the sigh of air as the 
pressure in the boat was released. 

His first glance showed the Nonsuch 
travelling at high speed away from 
him some 800 yards distant, but 
starting to turn towards him. To 
his dismay he saw that her guns were 
manned and trained in his direction. 

Close behind Teacher came the 
Signalman, and as he reached the 
bridge alight flashed from the Nonsuch’s 
bridge and the words were spelt out: 
** Keep clear. I am attacking U-boat.” 
Teacher needed no urging: he bawled 
“Full Ahead!” and shaved across 
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Nonsuch’s bows just as she let go her 
second salvo of depth-charges. 

Qut to starboard a large black fish 
broke surface, also going at high speed 
from that noisy spot. He looked 
astern and saw that his mark buoy, 
the buff, had vanished; and light 
began to dawn. 

Teacher thought for a moment, then 
made a signa]: ‘‘ Are you still in contact 
with enemy ?’’ The reply came back : 
**No, but consider I sank him with 
first salvo. He missed me again with 
a torpedo, but I got a firm contact and 
plastered him.” To which Teacher 
made a reply: “I saw a black fish 
making off at speed and it was me you 
plastered ; suggest we continue the 
exercise.” 

Dropping single depth-charges the 
Nonsuch continued to tear wildly about 
the area, then made: ‘“ Exercise can- 
celled, remain on patrol and listen for 
enemy submarine. I am returning to 
harbour.” 

Teacher called down the voice-pipe 
to his No. 1: ‘‘ How are we off for 
supper ? and while you are finding out, 
have a look round and let me know the 
damage.” 

In a few moments No. 1 himself 
appeared and asked what on earth 
had happened. Teacher, perched on 
the bridge rail smoking his pipe, 
replied: ‘*Oh! he cut off our buff 
before we turned. Then he lost us and 
saw a black fish break surface and 
thought it was a torpedo; so on 
regaining contact he let us have it— 
but he’ll learn.”’ 

“Well, sir,” No. 1 said, ‘‘ there’s 
not much damage. Some broken glass 
and crockery, but everything seems to 
work and we’ve plenty of spare lights.”’ 


““How about food?’ asked the 
Captain. “It looks as if we'd got to 
stay here till Doomsday.”’ 


*““There’s bread and butter and 
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potatoes for a meal and plenty of 
emergency stuff ; so we won’t starye— 
and, of course, plenty of Kai (Cogoa),” 

Just then Teacher became alert and 
searched intently with his glasses the 
spreading greenish patch where the 
first depth-charges had burst. On this 
patch he saw things that interested him 
greatly, and calling to No. 1 to send 
up six hands with buckets end brooms 
he turned H3l’s head towards the 
objects of his interest. 

A few minutes later six excited sea. 
men were flat on their stomachs on 
the foredeck brooming large cod and 
haddocks, stunned by the explosions, 
into their buckets. An hour afterwards, 
with the submarine once more at 60 
feet, Teacher could be seen with a 
frying-pan, one split cod’s head, a 
fillet of haddock, a cod’s roe, and a 
man-size helping of chips, browning 
them off over the wardroom radiator. 

At 9 P.m., with a sickle of moon 
setting in the west, he surfaced for 
routine signals and received orders to 
remain on patrol in West Bay till dawn, 
then return to harbour. 

He fixed the submarine’s position 
carefully, noticed that there was a 
heavy fog-bank out in the channel, 
and dived to keep a listening watch, 
shaping a course to stem the west- 
going tide. It grew very still in the 
boat—men lay sleeping as best they 
could on bare decks, with heads 
pillowed on spare gear. The air per- 
ceptibly thickened and grew damp with 
condensation, a faint blue fog drifting 
aft from the cold fore-end. 

Teacher took over again at midnight 
as the tide slackened, and debated 
whether to turn on his dead reckoning 
position or surface and try for another 
fix. Just then the hydrophone operator 
called to him and said, “I think I can 
hear engines, sir.” 

He was a keen youngster who had 
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shown up well in exercises and Teacher 
was inclined to believe him. He called 
the Petty Officer Telegraphist to con- 
frm the report. By turning the 
gibmarine, a rough bearing of the 
sound could be obtained, and as it 
slowly grew louder both operators 
declared it to be Diesel engines, and 
fast running ones at that, similar to a 
submarine’s. 

“ Diving Stations! Flood all tubes. 
Stand by to surface,” ordered Teacher. 
This brought the ship to instant readi- 
ness, and made a considerable noise 
which had to be quietened at once. 
He made a brief statement: ‘I believe 
there’s an enemy submarine close 
ahead of us. I can see nothing through 
& periscope, so will surface and attack 
before he sees us. I want the minimum 
of buoyancy for me to open the top 
hatch and the least speed possible to 
keep her up and not make phosphores- 
cence to show us up. Stand by to 
surface.” 

Teacher stood in complete darkness 
under the damp, cold top hatch and 
listened. He heard the familiar swish 
of water breaking away from the 
conning-tower, but he could see no 
lightening from the little glass port 
above. A monotonous voice from 
below came to him: ‘“ Eleven feet; 
ten feet; nine feet; eight feet’’; and 
calling back, ‘‘ Hold her at eight feet 
if you oan,” he opened the hatch to 
find the sea a foot below him and only 
his tiny island of a conning-tower 
visible. He hastily ordered the voice- 
pipe to the bridge to be drained, and 
slammed the hatch shut. If she went 
down now, and she was precariously 
near going, he would have to swim, 
but the boat would be all right. 
Teacher smelt the cold air and realised 
there was fog. He could not see more 
than 100 yards—there were no stars 
and no horizon, only a dimly luminous 
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shape below him, the phosphorescent 
body of his ship. 

“The bearing is growing to star- 
board,”” came a report up the voice- 
pipe. He turned the ship towards it, 
striving to estimate its course and 
speed from the bearings being plotted 
below. He felt desperately alone on 
his perch just above the water and cut 
off from the fug and light below. 

Now he heard the sound; Diesels sure 
enough and, he thought, coming to- 
wards him. If they met end on, neither 
would get a shot, but he must chance 
that. He remembered the torpedoes 
were set for 22 feet, which was far too 
deep for a surfaced submarine, and 
called down to the control-room to 
alter the settings to 10 feet, fearing 
he would be too late or that his voice 
would carry over the still waters. 
He waited in an agony of suspense for 
the report that the tubes were ready 
and torpedoes set for the new depth. 
Louder and louder came the sound, and 
he thought he could hear the wash of 
the enemy as she steamed along. 
Doubts about his position assailed him, 
Where would his torpedoes end up 
if they missed ? He felt he must be 
pretty close in to the coast of West 
Bay, somewhere near Bridport—he 
knew he was heading for that coast. 
£ons of time and anxious thought 
passed before ‘‘'Tubes ready” was 
reported up the voice-pipe. At the 

same moment he saw a thin streak of 
glimmering light ahead and was on 
the very brink of ordering “ Fire!” 
when some extra sense told him to 
look again. In a flash he saw the line 
of light ahead to be breakers on shingle. 

** Full astern together ! ’’ he shouted, 
then realising that in her present trim 
she would instantly dive stern first, 
he added, ‘‘ Blow main ballast.” As 
it was, a black wall of water curled in 
over the after-end of the bridge, soaking 








him to the waist, but he hung on to a 
periscope standard, and a minute later 
was riding buoyant and clear of the 
gentle swell. 

On a safe course once more and 
headed seaward he stopped and listened 
again. The sound of Diesels came clear 
from astern inshore of the breakers. 
Teacher went below and examined the 
chart—and found marked: ‘“ Diesel 
Power Station.” 

Wet, tired and rather ashamed, he 
decided to work towards Portland Bill 
end home, interpreting daylight as 
being the first crack of dawn. He 
dived again, moére in order to avoid 
being run down in the fog by some 
passing tramp than to listen, then 
wrapped himself in the only blanket 
on board and sat waiting for light. 

The slow hours dragged by, and at 
last he thought there was sufficient 
light to surface and go home. He 
shook the Cox’n who lay curled un- 
comfortably on a locker beside him, 
and soon there was the old cry of 
“* Heave out ; heave out; lash up and 
stow; show a leg’’—and then a 
shuddering bump, and the craft leaped 
20 feet upwards; then hit again less 
heavily. A third time she hit; then 
there was silence, except for the 
vibration of motors and the swish of 
water. She had been driven almost to 
the surface in a matter of moments, 
and Teacher ordered ‘‘ Surface. Blow 
main ballast,” and rushed up the 
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vertical ladder to the top hatch. Open. 
ing it he was faced by a wall of sheer 
rock a boat’s length ahead; but 
already they were drawing clear, andj 
he knew he was safe from shipwreck 
on the Bill. His next fear was that 
officious sentries on the cliff-top would 
see him and open fire; or report him, 
which seemed almost worse. 

He hastily ordered ‘“ Stop both, 
Stop blowing”; then, while _ stil] 
hidden by the cliff from the eyes above, 
he turned her, dived, and steamed s 
safe distance off before surfacing and 
identifying himself to the signal station 
on the end of the Bill. 

Off the breakwater he had to wait for 
the new gate to be opened, and while 
doing so received a signal from Nonsuch 
lying at anchor inside— 

“Request pleasure of company to 
breakfast do not bother to change am 
sending a boat now.” 

Teacher decided to keep the boat 
waiting while he had a wash, and so 
it was after colours when he was piped 
on board Nonsuch and ushered down 
to a pale-green cabin luxuriously fitted 
with every modern comfort. 

His host greeted him with a broad 
grin and the remark, “Sorry if I 
disturbed your sleep yesterday, but you 
must have had a quiet night. How 
do you like your eggs, fried or 
poached ?” And old Teacher thought: 
“so endeth Day One of War Two. 
What will the next few years bring ?” 


THE PALADIN SAILS AGAIN. 


BY GAVIN DOUGLAS, 


Tue designers of the Paladin were 
men without subtlety. They were to 
design a fighting ship that would be a 
seaplane carrier, and they shaped a 


light cruiser hull, crammed all the 
features of such a vessel into the after 
part and raised the forward two-thirds 
of her length to a great height and 
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yidth, separating and marking off 
these two characteristics with a tre- 
mendous, five-decked bridge structure. 
The result was neither symmetrical 
nor beautiful. To get width for the 
yast flight-deck, the slender hull 
wrved outward to an overhang that 
made the vessel look top-heavy and 
made coming alongside the average 
pier or jetty a tense business. Her 
height and beam forward were balanced 
by underwater blisters that threatened 
to smash in the bottoms of boats 
coming alongside even as the over- 
hang threatened their masts. Her 
light cruiser features aft, tripod mast, 
heavy armament, tall thin funnel, 
boat davits, and an uneasy arrange- 
ment of deck-houses, were crammed 
together to ruin what appearance she 
might have had; and on either side 
of her flight-deck were tall girder- 
latticed electric cranes, A/A gun 
platforms sticking out even beyond 
the overhang, and, right forward, her 
catapult platform. In silhouette she 
looked like a cruiser half embedded in 
an iceberg and being crushed in the 
effort; or, as the Falmouth Pilot 
described her, a crouching greyhound 
half inside its kennel. She also looked 
important. A ship of six thousand 
tons displacement, a length of four 
hundred and eighty feet, and a mid- 
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ships beam of seventy-three feet, she 
loomed up among other shipping like 
8 cliff. 

The Navy had finished with her 
eighteen months before I joined her. 
She had lain with other discards at 
King Harry’s Ferry on the Fal, until 
bought for scrapping. Her buyers, 
owners of a Tor Bay pleasure steamer 
as well as scrap merchants, were 
impressed by her internal fittings and 
general condition, and had decided not 
to scrap her but to refit her as a 
passenger liner for the Australian run. 
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Our job, some fourteen of us all told, 
was to take her from Falmouth to 
Chatham for bottom survey and 
painting. 

There was a delightful improvisation 
about the manning and sailing of 
this considerable vessel. The owners, 
new-comers to shipowning, blissfully 
ignorant of the many Rules and 
Regulations governing the formalities 
of sea trading and unaware of the 
even stricter traditions of the sea, 
had transferred part of their pleasure 
steamer’s crew to the Paladin, so that 
we sailed with a crew containing only 
three members with previous Merchant 
Navy experience. The Master was an 
old shipmate of mine and a fully 
qualified - officer of large experience. 
I shipped as First and Only Mate, and 
the Chief Engineer had been Second 
in the White Star ships years before. 
The other engineers were friends of 
the Directors who managed the simple 
mechanism of the pleasure steamer, 
and were sufficiently good engineers to 
learn the essentials of the Paladin’s 
twin steam turbines in the week they 
were on board before sailing. The 
deck crowd were three inshore fisher- 
men with yachting experience and 
three boys who had never before been 
outside Tor Bay. The cook was 
father-in-law to a Director who came 
for the trip, and the wireless operator 
had been in the Air Force. Acting as 
tea-peggy, messroom steward, or com- 
panion to the officer on watch, we had 
an elderly and poetic gentleman named 

Old Bob, who was one of those per- 
sistent romantics who wait for the 
tenser and more critical moments to 
ask childlike questions, and who 
thought nothing of asking the Master 
for a match to light his pipe just when 
that officer was carrying out a difficult 
piece of navigation or ship-handling. 
The Director we carried was a nice 
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chap. He saw that the ship carried a 
good supply of beer and cigarettes, and 
he willingly and even eagerly went to 
the galley to help his father-in-law 
prepare meals that were never more 
than five hours late on the table. 
When someone, somehow, forgot to 
turn something and a feed tank on 
the cabin alleyway was pumped up 
until it swelled like a balloon and then 
split so that fuel oil poured inches 
deep on to the deck, he personally 
waded in the oil and helped to bucket 
and mop some tons of the fluid. His 
only faults were a naive belief that he 
could take the Paladin to Chatham, 
have her bottom scraped and painted, 
and a few partitions erected in her 
crew’s quarters, and then simply put 
out the gangway for the passengers, 
who would flock on board; a boyish 
pleasure in watching for signal-lamp 
flashes from shore stations and in 
sending long messages to his friends on 
shore, and a craze for always seeing 
the ensigns of foreign ships being 
dipped as we approached them. The 
first fault was ultimately corrected by 
interfering Ministry of Shipping in- 
spectors, who caused an expenditure 
of ten thousand pounds on her bottom 
alone and decided the owners on the 
abandonment of their Australian run 
idea: his other faults added to the 
load borne by those of us who had 
to manage a large ship with a few 
inexperienced hands, and particularly 
myself, the only person on board who 
could handle a signal lamp. Still, it 
was all delightfully chummy, and when 
we sailed from Falmouth there was a 
pleasant holiday atmosphere on board, 
and the top bridge contained all of the 
ship’s company not required at the 
wheel or in the engine-room. 
Weather hardly mattered to such a 
ship as the Paladin, unless we hit fog. 
When we sailed from Falmouth there 
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was a fresh sou’-easter blowing and 
setting up a boisterous short seq, 
Held aloft on a platform seemingly a 
good half-mile from the water, ‘we 
need not heed such disturbances, 
Patent wind-dodgers and sliding glass 
screens made the bridge as cosy as qa 
drawing-room. At a steady twelve 
knots from two of our four oil-burning 
boilers and twin screws, we were 
literally borne across the water ag 
smoothly and as gently as a waiter 
bears a plate of soup. Any appre. 
hension that might have troubled our 
crew and passengers disappeared. Qn 
such a ship as this no one could be 
sea-sick. 

Our first and only mechanical defect 
occurred when we were two miles 
short of the Eddystone. The Paladin 
started swinging to port and went 
round a complete circle before we dis- 
covered it was not the youthful quarter- 
master’s fault, but a pin dislodged 
from the steering-gear. It was an 
exciting and disturbing moment; for 
already the Master and myself were 
watching our assistants with suspicious 
eyes. Just before the ship took the 
round turn out of herself I had heard 
something I had always believed was 
one of the older, ‘ corny ’ jokes of the 
sea. I called down the speaking-tube 
to the wheel-house, ‘‘ How’s your head 
now ?”’ planning to check one com- 
pass against the other. There was 4 
considerable pause and then a grateful 
if surprised voice answered, ‘ Oh, it’s 
all right now, sir, but I’m still a bit 
constipated.” Such replies would make 
any officer watchful, and when the 
Paladin did her unexpected swing to 
port we needed a lot of convincing 
before we believed the quartermaster’s 
assurance that the whee] was hard-#- 
starboard. But the incident moment- 
arily increased our distrust of the ship, 
and a course was set to take her well 
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dear of the coast. This precaution 
eventually turned out to be unneces- 
sary; for she behaved like a perfect 
lady for the remainder of the passage. 
The Director, with a smile like some- 
one who has won a fortune in a foot- 
pall pool, listened to our praise of his 
new possession contentedly. Watching 
him, one had a conviction that ship- 
owners were simple people after all 
and great ships were, to them, just 
delightful toys. After his expenses 
in Chatham he probably smiled less 
often. 

Our real worries were not about the 
ship. She was perfect. And the crew 
were learning fast. ‘The boys even 
reached the stage when they came to 
the top bridge after being relieved 
from the wheel and reported the course 
with a smart salute. One wondered if 
some past and departed spirit still 
prowled the Paladin’s decks and 
whispered Navy ways into those lads. 
Anyhow, they were picking up Navy 
ways quickly. In fact, too quickly in 
my opinion. They saw the signal 
lamps of shore stations and distant 
war vessels far too quickly, and 
sighted, with the Director, the dipping 
of foreign ensigns just as smartly. 

I suppose the appearance of the 
Paladin brought us all this attention. 
Looming up from the sea as she did, 
she must have seemed something that 
should be treated with respect and 
even homage. Off Plymouth a light 
cruiser requested ‘‘ permission to cross 
your bows,” and every shore signal 
station we passed hailed us with a 
“What ship?” At first it amused 
us to grant solemn permission to cross 
our bows, to send lads scurrying aft 
to lower our modest and soiled Red 
Ensign to the salutes of Swedes, 
Dutchmen, Norwegians, and other 
foreigners. The Director found keen 
and boyish pleasure in dictating long 
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and complicated messages to be sent 
to his oo-Directors in Torquay, ending 
each message with the thoughtful and 
businesslike phrase, “‘ Please reverse 
charges.” 

But the joke palled. The Master 
and I worked watch and watch on the 
bridge, but I dared not go below even 
for ten minutes. If I did, then through- 
out the ship’s length and depth loud 
hailers were demanding, ‘‘ Mister Mate 
. . . they are calling us’ up.” They 
persisted even when they must have 
known the ‘ calling up ’ was only some- 
one being curious about our bulk and 
seeming importance. The novelty of 
a distant flashing light was too much 
for their Jandsman’s interest in this 
strange and intriguing world. I wished 
I had never possessed the unfortunate 
gift of signalling. Passing Plymouth 
was a busy half-hour. My revenge 
could only be taken by sending who- 
ever was nearest me the long journey 
aft to dip our ensign to some too- 
polite foreigner, though in view of the 
mountaineering that had to be achieved 
to go from and return to this lofty 
bridge, that was not such a mean 
revenge after all. I was spitefully 
glad that the ensign was on the staff 
on our stern. I wished I dared send 
the Director on this job ; for his smile 
was getting positively smug as he 
found himself, as owner, being bowed 
to and saluted by the merchant fleets 
of half a dozen nations and having 
brass-bound Naval officers ask if they 
dared steam ahead of his ship. He 
even reached a stage where he was 
composing long signals to be sent 

through the next shore station that 
would call us up. 
We were to anchor in Tor Bay that 


first night. Our peculiar manning 


arrangement provided the ship with 
three firemen, and it took all three of 
them to tend the jets and help the 





engineers. They could not work day 
and night, and so the plan was to 
proceed by day and anchor during the 
dark hours. Also, Torquay was the 
ship’s future home port and we could 
not pass without calling on the other 
owners and their wives and friends. 
Berry Head called us up, of course. 
The Director had a long signal for his 
friends and we were running short of 
beer and cigarettes. The ex-Naval 
signalmen on the Berry Head signal 
station must have blinked when they 
read, “Send out a supply of beer and 
cigarettes ’’ at the end of the message. 
The usual “‘ Please reverse charges ” 
must certainly have puzzled them. 
We held open house the next day. 
Boats came off loaded with the owner’s 
friends and admirers and a dozen 
waitresses from the pleasure steamer. 
Parties were being conducted through 
the ship all day and the long alleyways 
and hangar space echoed to impressed 
“Qhs!” There was much to “ Oh!” 
about ; for the interior of the Paladin 
‘was most impressive. She had been 
built in Australia in 1930, and who- 
ever built her had certainly ‘‘ cooked a 
snook”’ at any Admiralty Order to 
economise. Throughout her length 
she contained hardly a foot-length of 
soft timber, but only the most beauti- 
fully polished mahogany. Each of 
her fifty cabins was both spacious and 
luxurious. The bunks were elaborate 
affairs of nickelled metal and spring 
mattresses. Each room was fitted 
with wash-hand basins decorated with 
nickelled taps, with large leather- 
covered armchairs, roll-top desks, read- 
ing lamps in every possible place, 
telephone, electric fans, fires, and 
gadgets that seemed to have been 
installed out of sheer sybaritic whimsy. 
The senior officers’ cabins were as 
impressive as Town Halls, with imita- 
tion fireplaces in heavy, polished 
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mahogany and armchairs of stupendous 
luxury. The captain’s day cabin, 
night cabin, dining-room, bathroom, 
and the sea cabin with its own ameni- 
ties occupied enough space to house g 
dozen people. And, as far as one could 
judge, everyone on board when the 
Paladin was in commission owned an 
electric refrigerator. These enamelled 
and nickelled fittings were set into 
every corner and compartment. 

The wardroom, big as a hall and 
almost solid mahogany, was the final 
showpiece. It contained a table thirty 
feet long and six feet broad that was 
of the most beautiful wood and 
needed half a dozen other tables and 
some dozens of armchairs as well as 
a bar counter, sideboard, and a few 
hundred small chairs to make the 
place seem furnished. And no matter 
where you stood or sat, there was a 
light switch and steward’s bell-push 
within arm’s-length. To save the 
weary Officers from tramping across 
the great compartment, these switches 
and bell-pushes were slung from the 
deck-head like strange fruit. 

As far as one could judge, when the 
Navy deserted the Paladin they merely 
tucked a few ‘ valuable instruments’ 
under their arms and departed, leaving 
her as she had been as an active, 
working ship. Her many store-rooms 
were crammed with everything a ship 
could possibly need. There were miles 
of shelves filled with tools, fittings, 
spare gear, and everything from coils 
of five-inch manilla to a set of metal 
cabinets filled with carefully sorted 
copper nails and roves. Even the loan 
clothing store contained piles of blan- 
kets, duffel coats, and oilskin suite. 
Those of us who, during the war, 
pleaded with implacable stores’ officers 
for just one single little item, looked 
on these crammed shelves and 
marvelled. 
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As with stores, so with workshops. 
Here again, it seemed the Navy had 
just locked up and gone home. There 
were fitters’, shipwrights’, blacksmiths’, 
posuns’, painters’, and a dozen other 
workshops left with their full comple- 
ment of machinery and tools. In the 
hangar space stood two travelling 
welding plants, and the sick-bay con- 
tained everything from special oper- 
ating lamps to lockers full of bandages 
and medicines. The electric supplies 
store, the ship’s office (with stacks of 
forms, books, and filing cabinets) were 
as full as the rest. If, as taxpayers, 
we wondered why all this equipment 
and gear could not have been used 
in the peace-time Navy, we consoled 
ourselves with the fun of unearthing it. 
Going round the Paladin had all the 
excitement Aladdin must have had 
when he first opened the robbers’ cave. 

The Directors gave a party the 
evening we spent in Tor Bay. Our 
prize trick of speaking to the shore 
with a signal lamp had to be demon- 
strated, and the signalman at Berry 
Head must have possessed a tolerance 
beyond all understanding as he read 
some of the messages we sent ashore. 
I doubt if he ever bothered to pass 
them on. 

We sailed the next morning. Our 
first discovery was one of the wait- 





resses, who had stowed away in tho 
traditional manner and was determined 
to make the trip. No one minded, 
and the waitress was more decorative 
and skilful with dishes than our 
romantic and poetic Old Bob. Also, 
she was nice company for the officer 
on watch. 

On we went, saluted by every 
forsigner and hailed by every shore 
station and passing naval vessel. 
But this very burden was to be an 
aid that day. Fifteen miles out from 
St Albans we sighted a sorry-looking 
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London river sailing barge in diffi- 
culty. Her large mainsail draggled 
like a drab’s petticoat and her heavy 
sprit lay smashed across her hatch 
and partly in the water. As we 
closed her, a young man spelled out 
the tale of woe with semaphore flags. 
Seated on the barge’s hatch-cover 
was a young woman with a bandage 
round her head. When we were within 
a hundred feet of the craft, the young 
man sculled across and told us how 
he and his young wife had been 
attempting to sail the barge round the 
coast to a place where they planned to 
make the craft into a home, and how, 
twenty-four hours previously, exces- 
sive rolling had brought down their 
sprit and a block had hit his wife on 
the head. She had been unconscious 
for several hours. The young man 
was obviously very tired and helpless, 
and we could do no less than offer to 
tow his craft into Poole Bay, where 
she could be anchored and help 
secured. 

Now the handiness of the ex-carrier 
proved itself. We had no hands to 
spare and could not expect the young 
man and his wife to do much heavy 
hauling of tow-lines. So our captain 
laid the six-thousand-ton Paladin 
almost alongside the small and ancient 
wooden barge and we passed down a 
towing-wire. I leave any sailor to 
assess that manceuvre at its real value. 
I think it was a masterly affair for 
ship and officer. 

We dared not tow at any speed. 
The barge was old and we could have 
plucked the bollard from her deck as 
easily as pulling out a rotted tooth. 
Slow ahead on one engine, giving 4 
speed of about two knots was all we 
dared do. This made the fourteen 
miles to Poole Bay a seven hours’ run 
and it was late afternoon. Our 
atokers were tired after a long day 
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and we did not fancy crawling into 
water shallow enough to anchor the 
barge in darkness. Our rescue was 
appearing as a considerable liability. 

The obvious plan was to ask for help. 
The land was visible and the small 
white speck on Anvil Point was a 
lighthouse. We started work with the 
ten-inch signal lamp. 

Alas! where we had been pestered 
before we were ignored now. No 
flash answered ours, and we had to 
keep creeping in as the day passed 
and darkness approached. I tried 
getting attention by showing both 
searchlight beams as well as flapping 
the signal shutters. No one heeded 
us. We flashed at Anvil Point, the 
more distant St Albans, and into the 
Bay itself. But nothing happened. 
It seemed we had to finish the job 
ourselves. 

Then, out from Southampton sped 
a destroyer with an M.L. in attendance. 
The M.L. towed a balloon and we 
guessed these vessels were engaged on 
an exercise. As we watched them 
speed up and down some distance 
away, we remembered our impressive 
appearance and wondered if the cap- 
tain of the destroyer knew that the 
Paladin was no longer a naval vessel. 
It: was worth trying. We worded the 
signal carefully. By our size and 
apparent importance we ought to 
carry @ senior captain at least, and 
both the Master and myself had been 
in the Navy long enough to know how 
important seniority can be. So our 
signal read :— 


“From Paladin. Please in- 
struct your M.L. to close me and 
take over my tow of a derelict 
sailing barge. It is important 
that I be at my anchorage before 
darkness. T.0.0. 181700.” 


The Time of Origin, we thought, 
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was no special possession of the Navy, 
and it gave a neat touch to our request, 

The results were excellent. In g 
short while the M.L. was coming 
towards us, and at the same time q 
national lifeboat approached from the 
land. We hoped the M.L.’s skipper 
would not be annoyed when he saw 
our small Red Ensign, but, after all, 
the Navy had pestered us all the way 
along the Channel and we were merely 
having our own back. We dropped 
the tow and proceeded. Before we 
left the Director sent the story in to 
his fellow Directors, and it ultimately 
reached the press. When we got to 
Chatham we learned that fifty passages 
had already been reserved for the 
ship’s first voyage to Australia. 

The next day we continued. The 
shore signal stations, naval ships, and 
foreigners gave us our usual homage, 
and the Pilot who boarded us off 
Dungeness cursed us as he dangled 
on a rope-ladder yards from the ship’s 
side and heaved himself over the edge 
of the overhang. 

“I’m too old for that sort of busi- 
ness,” he complained. He looked 
about him curiously. ‘‘ What is she, 
anyway ?”’ 

We passed Dover to a chatter of 
flashing lamps, and the Pilot listened 
to our Director’s signals (‘‘ Please 
reverse charges ”’) with amused interest. 
The North Foreland and the forts m 
the estuary blinked us on and ulti- 
mately, after dark that same night, 
we anchored off Sheerness. I made 
my last signal, requesting a gang of 
longshoreman to assist in mooring 
the ship. Our few hands were alto- 
gether inadequate. When we had 4 
man at the wheel, two on telegraphs, 
and another on a telephone, there was 
none left to handle moorings. 

Our final evening together was 
almost sad in spite of the jollity we 
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raised. In the few days together we 
had become a very happy family. 
There had been none of the rigidity 
that usually exists between owners, 
officers, and crew. The Director had 
washed dishes; his father-in-law had 
groped bewilderedly with cooking that 
raised @ grin even if it killed an appe- 
tite. Old Bob or the waitress had 
brought the food to the table and then 
sat down to share it. We had all 
competed good-naturedly for the wait- 
ress’s smiles and our bridge watch 
had been shared by everyone from 
the Director downward. No gang of 
boys setting out to play at pirates had 
enjoyed themselves more than we had 
enjoyed playing at sailors with a six- 
thousand-ton ship as our toy. 

I think the Paladin herself gave us 
much of our enjoyment and, on 
parting, sadness. Maybe it was the 
thought that a handful of us, fewer 
people than she had carried on her 
bridge in her previous life, had brought 
this great ship round the coast. The 
attention we had received produced a 
hundred tales to bring back to our 
memories, and we could laugh together 
at what the captain of the destroyer 
said when he learned that we were 
wearing the Red Ensign, and that on 
closer view the Paladin was not the 
spruce, magnificent senior ship he had 
reckoned. And we would have liked to 
know what the captain of the cruiser, 
who asked permission to cross our bows, 
had said when he saw our ensign. 

The same ensign must have brought 
either amusement or amazement, or 
cost a round of drinks to several alert 
young officers the following day. We 
hove up around ten and proceeded 
into the river at Sheerness. Moored 
to the buoys in the river were several 
men-of-war, light cruisers, store-ships, 





and destroyers. No doubt the officers 
of the watch judged us by the height 
of our fore-end and our tremendous 
bulk and at once assumed a very senior 
Brass Hat. That the Paladin still 
carried her main armament must have 
added to the deception. Our ensign, 
being on the staff right aft, would not 
be visible until we were almost past. 

So we received every mark of respect, 
As we approached each moored ship 
bugles and bosuns’ calls sounded the 
** Still,’ White Ensigns fluttered slowly 
and reverently downward, uniformed 
crews stiffened where they stood, and 
at each gangway an officer of the 
watch stood with telescope tucked 
under his left arm and his right hand 
at his cap. It was a royal procession 
with the Paladin as royalty. 

We could not even return these 
salutes. Our few men were forward 
heaving up the mooring ropes and 
making all ready for the shore gang 
that would board us farther up the 
river. All we could do was wave 
a friendly greeting and thanks as 
we passed the silent and respectful 
ships-of-war. 

I like to think that these young 
men who brought their ships to the 
‘still’ would not be annoyed when 
they saw our ensign. Even if their 
shipmates demanded a drink as black- 
mail, or if their mistake went through 
their careers with them, I hope they 
consoled themselves with the know- 
ledge that they had saluted an old 
warrior who had been bombed and 
torpedoed in her time, and that the 
ensign they all unwittingly saluted 
had been dipped often and tragically 
under the sea in the last years. I 
cannot believe that any young sailor, 
Navy or Merchantman, would mind 
saluting these, 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW-—II. 


BY H. OLOFF DE WET. 


Wao does not know those moments 
of mingled joy and trepidation pre- 
cursory to fruition of an event pleasur- 
ably anticipated ? An event perhaps 
long awaited or hardly come by. An 
event trivial or of momentous purport. 
And with what poignant urgency do 
the pulses of our yearning attest to 
the hazards of the climb behind ? For 
surely all our undertakings are not 
unlike those steeps that augur effort- 
less ascent until the crest is nearly 
reached. 

It is the penultimate in the affairs 
of man that seems to me to demand 
so much of his capacity for composure, 
if he is not to miss his goal through 
errors of over-confidence or lack of 
stamina. 

Of such errors I have been guilty, 
and one in particular I am not likely 
to forget in haste. If it should be of 
any interest you will find it described 
in the ensuing lines, and in the ensuing 
pages some of its consequences. 

The occasion is very clearly in my 
mind. I require little effort of dis- 
sociation from actualities now about 
me to see myself once more—once 
more strolling down the Ringstrasse of 
Vienna on a warm summer evening. 

It is the 7th of July 1939 and the 
hour is about 10.30 P.m., and my 
thoughts—ah! my thoughts! what 
dreams are mine? Very many, be 
assured, but all concerned with peace 
of mind and conditions in which I 
may enjoy it; where I shall have 
freedom from stealth, from fear of 
betrayal, from knowing every casual 
acquaintance a potential denouncer, 
from suspicion of friend and con- 


federate, and, above all, freedom from 
this self that is not myself. For me 
all depends upon one thing—to have 
my two feet once more firmly upon the 
soil of France. To be outside the 
borders of Germany. To know that 
my mission for the Deuxiéme Bureay 
is accomplished—successfully if I may 
say so without undue immodesty, 
For in my pocket is a photostat of no 
small interest. 

As I continue my way down the 
wide avenue, I am picturing a scene 
that fills me with a sense of infinite 
well-being. Not a scene, mark you, 
of any material beauty, its loveliness 
for me being of an abstract and purely 
symbolic nature: an iron bridge— 
the rushing waters of the Rhine— 
squat concrete hives, embrasured, 
grass-tufted, lurking, watching, ever 
watching—the Maginot Lines. And 
once I see this, though it be but 
faintly in the night, I shall know 
Kehl behind me and my cares ended 
for a while. 

The evening is warm, the shadows 
of beings and vehicles smack on the 
trunks of the trees and are gone. 
Down the street is my lodging, 
the Hotel Imperial a step or two 
below me. 

We are all so wise, we who plan and 
purpose. Where else should I be to- 
morrow ? Where else but in France. 
The markets of Strasbourg are filled 
with succulent fare: geese, asparagus, 
eggs, cheeses; and the canals are 80 
peaceful in Strasbourg, and the Maison 
Rouge where the beds are so soft and 
breakfast is brought by a maid redolent 
of starched linen and modest with the 
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modesty of another epoch. At Stras- 
pourg, where else should I be on the 
morrow? Where else indeed? I 
have made my plans, my plans. 
Where else should I be? [I'll tell 
you: gazing upon @ name. Johann 
Braitweiser — JOHANN BRAITWEISER, 
carved deep in the wood of a seat, a 
seat hinged to a whitewashed wall. 

J.B. was a figure of the Viennese 
mderworld. J.B. was the Jack 
Sheppard of Vienna, a modern-day 
Jack Sheppard. Johann Braitweiser 
was & prison-breaker; his name is 
inscribed with his own hand in cell 
No. 17 in Rossauerlinde Prison. And 
that is where else I shall be on the 
morrow. 

But I do not know this as I walk 
along in the warmth of the air. No 
bat screams alert in my ears. To be 
sure, no bat would have wasted her 
time on a deaf, vain fool. One so 
certain of himself that he walks the 
streets of his enemy with damning 
evidence in his pocket, evidence to 
convict him instantly of espionage. 
Howbeit I go my way conscious of 
having taken greater risk and am 
correspondingly confident of my luck. 
In any case, if I am to be detected, 
they must catch me within the next 
ten minutes, before I’ve reached my 
room and before the photo in my 
pocket is secreted in the roller of my 
typewriter. I almost laugh to myself. 
“Yes,” say I in my heart, “the 
minions of Heinrich Himmler must 
apprehend you within the next ten 
minutes.” 

They do. 

I walk into the lounge of the Hotel 
Imperial: there they are. Such is the 
atmosphere, I think I could have 
known their presence with my eyes 
closed 


An instant of tense silence. It seems 
to last—God knows how long. A 
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silence and tension alien to the luxuri-s 
ous lounge of a fashionable hotel, and 
for this reason more impressive. 

They come up to me very suavely, 
these gentlemen of the Geheimstaats- 
polizei. Two middle-aged men—one 
bald—and a youngster. And in the 
mirrored wall I can see another who 
has followed me in, perhaps followed 
me all day! Perhaps—and this is 
an evil thought—has seen me with 
my trusted friend and confederate 
Raimann—Konrad Raimann. Poor 
Raimann! Supposing he is now being 
stalked! If only I could warn him. 
If only... 

Two men of the fraternity emerge 
from the cocktail bar on my right, 
two more from the stairs that lead 
down to the men’s lobby. In short, 
I’m surrounded. But for all that 
I know escape is impossible, a foolish 
vanity in me is flattered by the pre- 
cautions they have taken for my 
capture. 

And what else is there to tell of 
that ambush, what else? How we— 
the eight of us—adjourned to a writing- 
room of the hotel. How in that brief 
interval my mind worked in a frus- 
trated circle to find a way of stalling 
them when it came to the question of 
how, where, and when I got that 
photograph. Everything had hap- 
pened so suddenly, and you know it is 
not easy to formulate, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, a story that one can 
stick to. 

Well, they search me. And they 
find it. We stand there in a circle. 
A few questions, put quite civilly. 
The tension still endures, though now 
it seems to be more on their side than 
on mine. A certain relief seems to 
have come into my own heart. I can 
describe it in no other way—the 


rupture of a long suspense. As though 
I had been standing for a long time at 
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the side of a leaking dyke and am 
now at last carried away in the flood 
tearing through the open breach, 
And now at last in the grip of a furious 
eventuality ; the evil bubble of im- 
pending doom is shattered. From 
being the envelope of my worst dreams 
I am myself enveloped, and naturally 
that is more easily supported, while 
a strangely new and exalting loneliness 
suffuses my whole being. 

Yes, I am swept away in the dark 
waters of my own destiny. 

Whither ? 

To the Headquarters of the Geheim- 
staatspolizei—to the Hotel Metropole. 

It always seems to me a trifle in- 
congruous that an hotel, of all build- 
ings, should become a place of secret 
inquisition. From being a place where 
men study to make the stranger com- 
fortable, to become one where the 
exact reverse is practised. From a 
place of laughter, gaiety, and, at least 
superficially, agreeable converse and 
harmony of existence, to one of groans 
and screams and hissing respiration of 
the tortured; one of endless reitera- 
tions, of question upon question, 
accusation upon accusation, threats 
and promises. A house of persuasion, 
persuasion of a nature not to be 
evolved from any archaic text-book on 
bestiality, but alone from the minds 
of those versed in the limitless refine- 
ments of pain; those who have sub- 
stituted a science for a clumsy art, 
whose preoccupation it is to solve 
with the minimum of effort the equa- 
tion of mental and physical endurance 
to the advancement of their cause 
and the ultimate extermination of all 
elements subversive to the well-being 
of the reigning ideology. 

And to this end they must formulate 
their tactics from knowledge deeper 
than a rudimentary study of human 
anatomy. ... Oh, Thomas de Tor- 
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quemada! what did you know of 
human psychology and the hideous 
tunes that may be played thereon} 
Or of the piercing dissonances that 
may echo through a human frame anj 
still leave that same frame unscarred 
and fit to endure more? How couk 
you know anything of these? fo 
you did not live in this age of progress, 

And you, Donatien Alphonse, Mar. 
quis de Sade, you who left your name 
a legacy to language, did you ever 
elicit even in your most exalted 
moments of depravity, in your name. 
less vices or crimes of love, such dark 
ecstasies as those indulged by the 
disciples of Heinrich Himmler ? 

My preliminary interrogation in the 
Hotel Metropole lasted from the 7th 
till the 2lst July. I know this from 
subsequent events. At the time I had 
very little idea of the passing of days; 
with the nights non-existent I was 
conscious of living in a kaleidoscope 
of fact and fiction, irretrievably inter. 
woven and agglomerated into a sub. 
stance from which the pigments of 
imaginary occurrences seemed to stand 
forth with greater force than actualities, 

Their methods appeared to be based 
on the assumption that if an individual 
is sufficiently demoralised, alternately 
threatened with instantaneous death 
or promised release, periodically mal- 
treated and periodically subjected to 
kindness, and, above all, encouraged 
and forced to talk without cease, 
eventually he will talk the truth. 

Yes, I talked. I was obliged to 
talk, but I must admit I did not 
always tell the truth. For to have 
done so would have been to divulge 
matters which it was not desirable for 
them to know. I do not suggest that 
I was in possession of any information 
that would have been of great value 
to them. All said and done, I was 
quite an unimportant agent of the 
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Deuxiéme Bureau and not tied up 
yith any far-reaching ramifications of 
the service. None the less, there were 
sfew trifles such as covering addresses, 
thannels of communication and associ- 
stes I had had in Czechoslovakia, 
which I thought it would be gratify- 
ing to them to have squeezed from 
my lips. And for this reason, as 
much as any other, I refrained from 
any reference that might give them a 
due. ‘‘ For this reason ”—yes, that 
it might please them. You should 
understand : I found it not enough to 
concentrate on loyalty and affection 
for one’s Own cause and former com- 
rades. Abstract attachments to those 
who would never know whether one 
had played them fair or false, seemed 
too frail a thread on which to sup- 
port one’s integrity. But an actual 
and persistent malice towards one’s 
immediate persecutors represents an 
impregnable retreat to one who is 
disarmed, demoralised, mentally and 
physically exhausted, and—and ex- 
tremely lonely. When one is tired of 
having one’s hands used as ash-trays 
for the stubbing out of cigarettes and 
weary of the nape of one’s neck being 
tapped with a little rubber hammer, 
when the breaking of one’s finger- 
joints seems to be productive of a 
hurt quite out of proportion to the 
smaliness of the member, and one 
arrives at the remorseful conclusion 
that one is not of the protoplasm of 
the martyr who will endure all for 
love’s sake ; then, then, one has only 
one resource—hate. In this one finds 
tangible element, an element that 
increases in direct proportion to what 
one endures. And what is more, can 
be felt towards tangible beings about 
one. And in those moments when 
their naughty devices break the seals 
from one’s lips, it is not to placate or 
blast one’s soul with a disgusting 
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betrayal that one opens one’s mouth, 
but to spew forth all the invective of 
hell upon one’s tormentors, their 
deities, their ideals, their women and 
their children, and the very wombs 
from which they were uttered and the 
tomb into which they shall go, and 
when even God forgives them, their 
name remain a by-word for bestiality 
upon earth. 

I am aware that, regarded in retro- 
spect, this is all rather childish, infra 
dig., and redolent of melodrama. But 
that is my point: when one has 
reached the limit of one’s endurance, 
one is childish even to the degree of 
weeping and laughing over trivialities 
that call for no such extremes of 
emotion. One word of sincere sym- 
pathy or a friendly grasp of the hand 
I have known to set the tears pouring 
from my eyes, and contrariwise, with 
one of my inquisitors promising im- 
mediate extermination and levelling a 
pistol at my face, to chuckle merrily, 
not to reassure myself but because 
I thought it was funny—the fact of 
dying. 

Through a subsequent contact with 
certified lunatics suffering from melan- 
cholia and hallucinations, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that there is 
very little to choose between these 
and the residue of a normal being 
that may emerge from a counter- 
intelligence processing machine. 

On the 2lst my interrogation halts 
abruptly. I remain in my little cell 
in Rossauerliinde Prison. I am even 
permitted to sleep uninterrupted for 
several hours on end, a comfort denied 
me since my arrest. 

I have sufficient rest to take ac- 
count of my surroundings, hitherto 
ignored, my mind occupied with end- 
less answers and evasive replies. For 
I would remind you that even in the 
brief respites between inquisition the 
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prisoner’s mind still continues the 
battle of equivocation. He is never 
at rest, spending as he does all his 
free time preparing ways of escape 
from numberless awkward inquiries 
that never materialise. And all too 
often it is the queries and accusations, 
with absolutely no relation to his 
guilt, that cause him the most griev- 
ance ; for to these he has prepared no 
reply, and his denial of complicity 
merely leads to dogmatic reitera- 
tion by his inquisitors and further 


persuasion. 

But I have given up trying to 
anticipate. I let my eyes wander 
about me. ... 


Four white walls, barred window, 
iron door, a bench, a table hinged to 
the wall, a sack of straw, and the 
thing in the corner—I sit with my 
back to it pretending it is not there. 
It is there in a corner nearest the 
door, this escrétoire, its age-old paint 
cracked, blistered, and peeling, oozing 
and bleeding from a hundred rusty 
suppurations, its wooden collar em- 
bellished with the initials of past 
tenants. And it is this nameless 
object with its hideous and eternal 
presence that is paramount in con- 
firming irrefragably the abject nature 
of my circumstances. 

Through the window I may see 
nothing until I have wetted and 
scraped away some of the whitewash 
that is smeared upon the panes— 
when I may peep forth through a little 
spy-hole. There is a courtyard, blocks 
of cells on three sides, a high wall on 
the fourth. All the evening and a 
fair part of the day this inner wall of 
the prison echoed with the voices of 
the incarcerated. Prisoners convers- 
ing from neighbouring cells or shouting 
to companions across the void. At 
first it came to one as an extraordinary 
babel, particularly, as I have said, in 
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the evenings, when the warders wer 
less numerous and surveillance from 


the courtyard was relaxed.  Yoq dique 


may well imagine what it sounded 
like; two hundred or so men and 
women calling and shouting to each 
other in half a dozen different lap, 
guages. And not only in the ordinary 
use of these languages, but in codes 
by those involved in deep affairs, ang 
whole sentences spelt letter by letter 
by those too far apart to make speech 
intelligible. 

The din was such as one might hear 
near the bookmakers’ stands on a race- 
course. And this same din would for 
moments be hushed from one quarter 
or another as the warders made their 
rounds in the passages. And looking 
forth I could watch the heads at the 
windows drop out of view, and a 
sudden silence would reign. Then by 
degrees they would come back again, 
and with them the numberless con- 
versations would recommence where 
they had ceased. 

It was all very comic in its fashion 
when for moments one got out of 
oneself and adopted the réle of spec: 
tator of this Bedlam, oneself included 
therein. Here were people, scores of 
them locked up in little boxes, con- 
tiguous, vertically, diagonally, or hori- 
zontally adjacent or directly opposite 
each other (these were the lucky ones) 
or at opposite corners of the yard, 
and all of them yelling or signalling to 
one another. Not just out of devil: 
ment, mind you, or to relieve the 
monotony. Oh no! These men and 
‘women were conspirators or husbands 
and wives, sons and fathers, brothers 
in some plot or another or of the 
fraternity of some frustrated ideal: 
And there they were trying to warm 
each other of this or that: of what 


they had said at their last interroga- 
tion, cautioning their confederates to 
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ll the same falsehood or advising 
how this or that member of their 
dique had betrayed them. Oh, in- 
deed ! it was very entertaining, especi- 
ily when one appreciated that a 
ge number of these messages were 
gncerned with misdemeanours in- 
volving the death penalty. 

And for many of these beings 
playing their strange antics of cat 
ad mouse with the warders, bobbing 
w and down at the cell windows, it 
was not infrequently the last occasion 
m earth for them to rest their eyes 
upon some well-beloved face of wife 
or child or parent destined never to 
emerge from the passages of doom. 

Now the cells opposite to me were 
for the most part communal cells, 
whereas those on my floor were 
originally built to lodge one person, 
which they still did where the subject 
was one to be segregated. These com- 
munal cells had windows that opened ; 
mine did not, the ventilation coming 
from a flap frame near the ceiling. 
While I had a fairly good view of 
those on the other side, they could not 
se me, or at best could only catch a 
glimpse of my eye or nose as I peeped 
through the little patch I had cleared 
of whitewash. 

On the second day after my rest 
fom interrogation, I am _ peering 
through this same peep-hole at all 
that is going on outside—watching 
with mixed interest a string being 
lowered from one cell window to 
another; two or three cigarettes are 
tied to the end of the string. A face 
is watching anxiously for the appear- 
mece of the remittance, the man’s 
tyes lifted to the top of his own 
vindow where it will first come into 
tight ; it does, and in another instant 
& hand comes out of the gloom to 
gab it; face, hand, and cigarettes 
disappear into the darkness of the 
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cell, and only the string paid out from 
above points whither they have gone. 
A moment’s pause while one sees the 
string twitching rather in the manner 
of a fishing-line with a catch. The 
string slackens, the hand reappears, a 
piece of bread grasped in it. A face 
comes into view and the other hand 
belonging to the face ; this hand pulls 
sharply on the string—once, twice, 
and immediately the slack is taken in 
from above and up goes the quarter 
of black bread scraping gently on 
the rough wall, spinning and moving 
up in strides as it is hauled up hand 
over hand. Commerce of this sort 
goes on all day. 

The cell to the right of that into 
which this particular piece of bread 
vanished is occupied by women resi- 
dents. There are generally two or 
three faces at the window. And the 
thing that strikes me, looking at them 
and by what I can assess from a dis- 
tance, is the expression of composure 
that they achieve. Some of them are 
even gay in a whimsical manner of 
their own. They make me think of 
little girls playing a game—a game, 
perhaps, not exactly to their liking; 
they know of better games; but for 
all that they are going to get some 
fun out of this one. So they seem to 
me. Some of them, less occupied 
than others in matters of intrigue, 
intersperse their time with coquetries 
and flirtations with strangers they can 
see opposite. I have noticed for the 
last two days one who is merely 
exemplary of the many. She is a 
little brunette with her hair in curls 
upon the top of her head; she has a 
wicked little nose, enchanting dimples 
in her pale cheeks, and eyes that are 
madly alive all the while, as is the 
way with the eyes of the women of 
Vienna. ‘She waits for one particular 
man to appear at his window. I know 
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this by the direction of her glance. 
This man is not her husband, nor is 
he anyone she has known outside: I 
know this by their conversation, and 
I know, too, that it is a passionate 
love affair she is indulging with him. 
He behind bars; she behind other 
bars. But it doesn’t matter to her— 
he’s a man who appeals to her and 
that’s all there is to it. Love she 
must and love she does... at a 
distance ! 

As I look up at this window on this 
23rd day of July 1939, I see a face 
I know—a face, in fact, that I know 
very well; better than my own, per- 
haps—the face of Alla Fyodorovna, 
my wife. 

I am not yet at that stage to be 
reconciled to hallucinations of this 
description and I get down from the 
window to sit on my stool. And 
while I dream of her, follow with my 
finger-nail some of the names carved 
in the wooden slab serving as a table. 
Register of yester-year and years ere 
that. Initials and names were there 
in profusion and dates ranging over 
many decades. Joseph Jetko... 
Hans Beitweiser ... Carl Schwarz- 
wald...F. H. R. Leonardo Vitelli 
.» » Franz ‘this’ and Franz ‘that’ 
+... 1927... 1863... 1905... 1842 
..- 1925... Juni 1871. . . 1935, and 
the like. Some bold and deep, others 
mere scratches. Here and there a 
letter half finished, and here and there, 
scraped with great pains, a rhyme of 
doubtful taste indited in the argot of 
Vienna. Oh! to be sure, it had been 
painstakingly embellished. 

I wonder to myself what she will 
be doing. How she will have taken 
the news of my arrest. They will 
have told her by now. She may have 
guessed when I didn’t arrive at Stras- 
bourg. But the sudden cessation of 
the innocent post-cards I used to send 


twice a week to the house in the rg 
Berlin will have given notice to ‘the 
authorities of the Deuxiéme Buregy 
that there is one more agent who may 
render them no further service. Poop 
little Allinka! Dear France! ,,, 
Whom did I love the more? Who 
may say...? Can one compan 
such divergent attachments? For 
woman is always a stranger in her 
strange sweet ways. At least the wise 
ones: those that one loves irrevocably, 
While a country one loves for reasons 
even less definable. ... My finger 
follows the contours of a heart carved 
on the board before me, a boa 
impregnated with sweat and tears and 
the grease of soup and blood; and 
sighs perhaps, if sighs are of any 
palpable stuff. And in this heart is 
the symmetrical little name Anna, 
Who was Anna? Someone loved of 
@ man whose initials were ‘J. B/ 
That is all one knows about her. 

My finger suddenly stops its wander: 
ings over that table board. My 
thoughts cease with it, and I am 
very still, my head still inclined 
towards the board, my eyes still upon 
those initials, in the manner thats 
person is suddenly arrested in his 
movements by a sound of keen signifi- 
cance. The sound I have just heard 
is the sound of my own name called 
in the cadence of her voice, the voice 
of her of whom I have been dreaming. 
And it comes again quite distinet 
above the sporadic hubbub outside. 
I go to my peep-hole to try to dix 
cover who it can be, this person who 
has a note in her voice the same a 
Alla Fyodorovna, and is calling 8 
name that was her name for me. 

The explanation is quite simple: 
what I had seen at that window had 
been no illusory vision. There she is 
as plain as the four walls about mé 
and the bars between us, as plain 
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jhe evening sky and roof-top against 
my own wife! ... whom I be- 
jeved to be in France... . 

It was not easy conversing with her 
fom my cell. I had to shout up to 
the ceiling and let my voice carry out 
ofthat ventilation trap, and I had to 
listen, too, for the warder doing his 
wund. But with patience we succeed, 
md I soon know all. 

That my friend Konrad Raimann— 
he whose name in particular I have 
been arduously concealing during the 
pst fortnight—he it was who sold 
me to my enemies. Rather amusing ! 
She had been warned of this a little 
while after my departure from Bratis- 
lava on the 7th, and instead of taking 
the boat down the Danube to Buda- 
pest, and from there by air to France 
ws we had arranged, what had she 
done? What else but follow me to 
Vienna. ... To try to warn me in 
time.... To be near me—at the 
and, That was all. 


Next day I am taken again to the 
Hotel Metropole and room 412, where 
Iam confronted with her. Herr 
Federmann, one of my inquisitors, 
explains to me that now I will talk 
the truth or... And, pointing at 
her whom I have always loved very 
profoundly, but only how profoundly 
Inow know, he describes to us what 
wil be her lot—things that bear not 
repetition. 

I do not like to speculate on what 
would have been my ultimate course, 
but for the intervention of divine 
Providence and her quiet, determined 
method of solving our problem. 

Even as I indite these words I can 
#6 her now, as I saw her then, stand- 
ing there on the other side of the 
tom. The room has a -maroon- 
toloured carpet. There she stands, 


i arrogant small figure, and though 
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she be small there is nothing little 
about her—nothing. Upon her sweet 
features is an expression I have known 
them to assume on a few regrettable 
occasions, when within our hearing 
one of ‘those people ’—you know the 
variety, all too common these days— 
has repeated an anecdote of doubtful 
taste and no wit. She smiles at me 
@ reassuring little smile that says: 
“Don’t be embarrassed. It’s not 
really his fault; it’s his upbringing.” 
Though the tilt of one of her eyebrows 
adds: ‘But he is rather obscene, 
isn’t he.” . 

With a glance and a smile I try to 
tell her a hundred things and to ask 
her a hundred questions concerning 
intimate matters, alone of our re- 
membrance and with no bearing on 
our present. Yes, and I think she 
understood. 

Within me I am conscious of a 
deathly hush, a prostration of all 
other emotions in the presence of a 
dark stranger, a dark desire that has 
taken possession of my being. I have 
known him before, I have known him 
since, this stranger, this dark impulse, 
but never with such conscious vincture 
as on this occasion. Do not confound 
him with the artless fever of a sudden 
hate. No, no! He of whom I speak, 
this investing spirit with his demand 
for blood, is of a disposition calculating 
and cunning—cunning with the cunning 
of man before he was uplifted and 
denatured. 

Say I to Herr Federmann: “ May 
I speak a word with you in private ?” 
It is my hope that he will take me 
into the adjoining room, where I shall 
be rid of his two confederates standing 
at my back. 

* All you have to say, you can say 
here,”’ comes his reply. 

“No. It is something for you . .. 
you personally. Sorhething of moment. 
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A matter alone for your ears.” And 
with a movement of my head I indi- 
cate Alla, my little Allinka, who 
shakes her head at me and says— 

“ Don’t ! ” 

She could have done nothing hatter. 

My friend Federmann has become 
intrigued. He beckons me to come 
over to him, and his two henchmen stay 
where they are. 

He is seated in a wooden armchair 
with a low back. He is seated beside 
his desk. It is afternoon. From the 
thoroughfare below one may hear the 
rumble of the trams on the Franz- 
Josef quai and occasionally the sound 
of motor vehicles. On the blotting- 
paper before him my friend has been 
drawing a tea-cup, a tea-cup with a 
thick handle. He always draws tea- 
cups, very hideous ones. I notice all 
these things with the keen detachment 
always present in moments of tension. 

Herr Federmann has big protrud- 
ing eyes, and as I incline my mouth 
towards his ear with my right hand 
eupped, I am thinking to myself: 
“How satisfying it would be to get 
my thumb in behind that bulging eye 
of yours, Federmann my friend! Get 
it deep into the socket and gouge-the 
optic out so it hung down your cheek. 
But you would see that coming, I 
should never succeed; besides, my 
broken fingers will not allow of enough 
dexterity for such an operation. But 
this ’—I bend close to his ear—‘ this 
you will not have time to avoid!” . 
The heel of my hand pushes his chin 
up and back and in the same instant 
my teeth are in the side of his throat. 

You smile, thinking to yourself: 
** How futile ! What satisfaction could 
@ man derive from such an artless and 
unseemly reprisal ? ” 

Permit me to interrupt your thoughts 
and remind you that I am narrating 
circumstances wherein fair play and 
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decorum have gone by the board, and 
where the solitary man is a rat in the 
corner, not only disarmed, but, often 
enough, temporarily maimed to the 


degree of precluding even the frail] you 


satisfaction of striking a blow. 

As for futile—I still have in ming 
the hideous spectacle of a Senegales 
tirailleur, his black, ape-like fags 
dripping with blood, dripping on to 
the little anchors—insignia of |’Armé 
Coloniale—embroidered upon his collar; 
for with my own eyes I had seen him 
bite in twain the jugular artery of 4 
young Somali as I leaned one evening 
from the balcony of the Hotel Crystal, 
an unpretentious little tavern of 
Djibuti. 

Reviewing events from a distanos, 
it has occurred to me that this is a 
incident in my life which might. best 
be kept in camera. But why? Iam 
not proud of anything I have done, 
nor d. the shortcomings of my. exisi 
ence cause me any great mortification 
—a little laugh sometimes at my own 
expense, perhaps. Destiny concocts 
no man’s itinerary for living devoid of 
the ingredients of folly, ridicule, and 
misadventure, 

Be all that as it may! my maimed 
hand is pressing the head of Her 
Federmann on to the back of his chair, 
and my teeth are in the side of his 
throat and I am thinking involuntarily 
of that Senegalese. I am conscious of 
a certain exultation. ... 

I feel rather than hear him gabbling. 
At the collar of my jacket I can feel 
hands pulling me away. On the back 
of my head a sharp blow, and another. 
My head seems to be expanding. . «+ 

There is a finite blow. I do not fed 


it as such, but as a ponderous weight 
behind my eyes and a fluttering 
tremor in my wrists. 

Darkness. 

Darkness—I go to darkness, « «+ 
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Darkness—from darkness I emerge, 

When ? 

How may I tell you when. I least 
of all. For there were mists. Don’t 
you understand? There were mists 
and there were darknesses, and, too, 
there were moments of vivid lucidity, 
though in what order certainly I do 
not know with any precision, I re- 
member such matters as these :— 

Blood—a clot of it in my hair... ., 
A well-loved voice calling to me, 
alling from somewhere in a cell not 
far away. My own answer—just the 
shape of her name, echoless between 
ny lips. My voice turned to a thing 
ofno substance. A paper thing it had 
become. A ball of rustling paper, 
tissue-paper in my throat. ... Cere- 
bral pains of violent intensity, though 
kind in their viciousness, sending me 
back into the darkness.... Being 
told—I remember this well—that Alla 
Fyodorovna was dead. Had hanged 
herself. Hanged herself downstairs in 
the washhouse. . . . 

Hanged herself with the sash from 
& dressing-gown from the handle of 
the shower. This worried me. Why 
from the shower handle? Why not 
from the bars of the window? they 
are inside in the bath-chambers of 
Rossauerlinde. It worried me because 
the weight of her body must have 
Precipitated the water upon her. It 
worried me that anybody should have 
ween her looking bedraggled, hair wet 
and astray over her face. Yes, it 
worried me to think that she whom 
even I, her husband, had never seen 
looking otherwise than “la petite 
Marquise’ should be viewed by strange 
tyes in a state unbeautiful, far from 
her natural self—even though dead. 
Fidone/ Allinka!... 

There was a van, too, which I recall, 
4van in which I lay—and I journeyed 
to another place of incarceration, 
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though not one entirely of cells, not 
cells in the recognised sense of the 
term. There were cages instead, 
Cages on the tops of beds, formed from 
a framework hung with inch mesh 
netting of tough cord, Very strange 
to look upon too—these cages, each 
with its demented captive, busy. at 
some antic involving the net and his 
toes or sitting still as the dead; 
reiterating in loud monotonous tones 
some motto of the world without or 
mumbling dreams, And they had 
eyes that stared, or eyes that were 
keen with a cunning not of this world ; 
happy eyes or eyes invested with 
ponderous burdens, burdens of self- 
pity, eyes of merry arrogance, eyes of 
melancholy, eyes deep with reproach, 
or eyes of approbation—self-approba- 
tion. For you will understand this 
was a place of lunatics, of the very 
wise and the very cunning, of the very 
naive and of the very kind, of the very 
malicious and the very humble, of the 
prideful and of the abject, of the very 
noisy and of the very silent—some all 
the while and some by moments, as 
moods, like different people passing 
down a lane, passed through their 
beings. Or was it vagrant spirits, 
jocose and mischievous, that tenanted 
these vacant bodies ? 

And it is in this refuge of the mad 
that I first come out of the darkness 
completely, And this, not achieved 
with needles and drugs, though these 
may have had something to do with 
it—but finally I attribute my recovery 
to the gentle touch of a pair of hands, 
These hands belonged to a practitioner 
whose name I do not know; he was 
assistant to Dr von Augsburg who 
superintended the mental wing of the 
University Hospital of Vienna while 
I was there. This particular man of 
whose hands I speak was slight and 
fair of hair and of complexion. I shall 
Mt 
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not forget him; how could I? since 
it was he and the touch of his fingers 
upon my chest and upon my brow 
that first gave me back the power to 
sleep again without coercion of the 
needle ; and more than that—I con- 
sented to desist from the hunger-strike 
in which I had indulged since the news 
of Alla Fyodorovna’s death, eleven 
days previously, had filled me with a 
complete disinterest in the continua- 
tion of an existence, not only forfeit 
to the enemy, but now, even if I were 
free, singularly empty of that one 
essential element to the happiness of 
every man—the woman, not of his 
own self-choosing, but whom Destiny 
chose for him. Do not misunderstand 
me: I would not be so stupid as to 
suggest that a man may only lavish 
his affection upon one consort of his 
heart, but I do believe that were he 
to be faced with all his dead or vagrant 
loves, it would not be in his power to 
claim anyone other than her whom 
Destiny’s inscrutable purpose ordained 
his mate. She who at his side or in 
the bed of another, quick or in the 
grave, must influence his ways and 
possess the heart he rents to others. 
My companions in this wing of the 
hospital allocated to mental cases 
en route for Steinhof Lunatic Asylum 
comprised men from many walks in 
life. I knew this by their conversation 
and manner of speech: But whatever 
they may have been, the exigencies of 
the prevailing ideology, in the form 
of the Gestapo and, in a few cases, 
disease, have made of them creatures 
pitiful in the extreme if it were not 
for their hideous or amusing habits. 
One plays the fiddle all day and 
quite a lot of the night; not a real 
fiddle but an imaginary one gripped 
firmly under his chin. When he plays 
the fiddle it is quite supportable, for 
his repertoire is extensive ; but occa- 
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sionally he puts his imaginary fidil, 
away in an imaginary case with an 
imaginary silk kerchief over it ang 
seizes an imaginary trombone’ gp 
which he can only play one tune, and 
that very badly. You gather, of 
course, that the playing of either 
instrument is accompanied by a vocal 
and quite remarkable imitation of 
true sounds emitted by a violin @ 
trumpet. ... 

‘Graf Popotski’ is a Polish Jew 
and no more Graf Popotski than am I, 
But he insists upon this title and 
name, will answer to none other, and 
when addressed as Jakob Elischak by 
the ignorant and plebeian, sulks for 
hours on end, or, with incredible 
rapidity and great industry from 4 
small hole nibbled in his mattress, 
extracts vast quantities of horse-hair, 
scatters it all over his cage, and de. 
claims to any orderly who remonstrates 
with him that he is rending the pro- 
tocols of Zion, and if that isn’t proof 
that he is Graf Popotski—well, Adolf 
Hitler has no more right to be Emperor 
of Mexico than Maximilian... . 

In cage ten, on the north side, is 4 
thm man with hair of remarkable 
curlinéss—black hair. All morning 
he is seated demurely on his pillow 
with his knees clasped close up to his 
chin. He is perfectly silent—never 
uttering a word to himself or anyone 
else, not even condescending a glance 
at those who, like myself, are allowed 
to wander the floor of the Bedlam. 
But when his luncheon arrives he 
becomes animate, takes his plate of 
spaghetti or goulash, whichever it may 
be, and solemnly and to nobody’ 
apparent surprise at all, empties its 
greasy contents over his curly black 
hair and balances: the inverted plate 
on the crown of his head. 

Then, and then alone one may dit 
cover, if one ¢ares to listen to bis 
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eonversation, that he is not only 
yecondite in behaviour but in learning, 
being able to discourse with strange 
lucidity of expression and phenomenal 
perspicacity on any theme within the 
realms of art, religion, or philosophy, 
while the fluid part of his mid-day 
fepast journeys out of the forest of his 
tangled hair, drips from his fierce 
eyebrows, wanders into his ears till 
their whorls overflow; and all but 
those tributaries within reach of his 
tongue eventually vanish from sight 
within the neck of his shirt. And, 
“There is a madman if ever there was 
oe!” I might have continued to say 
to myself if he had not one day, after 
he had come to trust me, told me a 
certain thing which explained to me 
that he was merely dissimulating. 
Not, mark you, to save himself, but 
to protect a brother and a friend 
whose liberty depended on his insanity. 
It was a political affair, rather in- 
volved, redolent of the fabrication of 
a lunatic, but corroborated because, 
once being certified, he was not sent 
to Steinhof but back to the Gestapo. 
I missed him. Poor fellow! he 
deserved a kinder fate ; for it requires 
fortitude of rare variety to sit quite 
still all day long, keep silent, and 
empty broth and stew and porridge 
and grease over one’s head every day 
for six long months on end. His 
example made me conscious of one 
thing at least: how, under circum- 
stances of persecution, a certain latent 
courage in men will emerge: a courage 
almost heroic, though nothing to do 


with that expression, in the nature of - 


the deeds we generally ascribe to it. 
At the same time I was persuaded to 
the conclusion that of all ways of 
escape for the prisoner, the loophole 
of simulated lunacy must be the most 
gruelling of all. A path of pain and 
loneliness demanding a pertinacity 
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and mental stamina possessed by few, 
and, above all, involving the studied 
ability to segregate oneself, not by 
virtue of walls and solitude but by the 
art, to build barriers from the stuff, 
not of dreams dreamed and believed, 
but dreams simulated and known to 
be false. To negate all logic, all 
reason, all intelligence, all seemliness 
might be less arduous to accomplish 
than to abjure bits and pieces of them : 
and this is the finesse of the imbecile, 
who is not, I feel, so much akin to 
an animal as is generally supposed— 
as rather super-sensitive above the 
capacity of normal human beings. It 
sometimes made me angry to see the 
employment of threats and strait 
jackets where humouring and casual 
participation in the demented’s game 
would have been much more efficacious 
in obtaining desired results. But who 
am I to declaim on such matters ? 
I, who was a lodger in their Bedlam ! 

One day I asked Doctor von Augs- 
burg why I had been sent to them. .. . 
I had refused to eat.... Is that 
lunacy? ... It depended.... In 
any case the authorities had thought 
I was going to die. They had not 
wanted this to happen.... Why? 
He shrugged his shoulders. ... That 
a mental ward had been the safest 
place to send me. . Would he tell 
them I desired to leave? ... No, 
not till they asked forme. .. . Why? 

. He thought I needed a rest. In 
any case my fingers weren’t well yet. 
Why did I want to go back? Why 
not take advantage of—well, it was 
not an agreeable resort, but preferable, 
surely, to a cell. 

Yes and no, but primarily I still 
retained some vestige of pride and 
would not have liked my enemies to 
suspect me of taking advantage of a 
temporary derangement resulting from 
circumstances my own actions had 
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invited. And I explained to him so 
much, 

He shrugged, smiled in an under- 
standing way, and a few days later 
I was handed over to the care of three 
members of the Geheimstaatspolizei. 
We drove off in a private car to the 
Hotel Metropole, where I was inter- 
viewed, not by my friend Federmann— 
I never saw him again—but by one, 
Buchalter, one of those who had been 
present at my arrest; and though he 
had examined me often enough, he 
had never had recourse to any measures 
that I could regard as even approach- 
ing brutal, He was a fat Rhinelander 
who might have made a very good 
grocer or draper had Destiny not 
ordained otherwise. 

During our conversation no refer- 
ence was made to Federmann directly, 
though I was given to understand that 
this gentleman had returned to Berlin 
and, moreover, that Buchalter and his 
assistants were quite openly elated at 
the removal of one whom they evi- 
dently disliked intensely. 

It was clear that they were out to 
placate me; a very stupid attitude to 
assume towards a refractory captive, 
his immediate reactions being to get 
“uppish,” I think, is the expression. 
Buchalter or Federmann or any of the 
rest of them, Doctor Oewin included, 
they were one and the same to me— 
security police, gentlemen who sit 
tight behind their own frontiers with 
all the powers of their State at their 
behest, answerable alone to their 
immediate superior and anxious and 
diligent to make life horribly uncom- 
fortable for any inquisitive foreigner, 
renegade, or conspirator who has 
designs against the prevailing régime. 

I told them quite plainly how I 
believed they had murdered my wife ; 
and oh! the righteous indignation at 
this suggestion. Not assumed, mark 
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you, but quite genuine, as though 
never in their innocent lives had 

ever murdered, or thought of murder, 
ing, defenceless beings. While the 
expression of shocked consternation 
upon their faces resembled nothing g9 
much as a bevy of maiden ladies 
suddenly confronted with the spectacle 
of—what modesty suggests to me jg 
best left to your own imagination! _ 

Buchalter hastened to reassure me 
and presented me with a writing pur, 
porting to come from the doctor 
attendant on the British Legation 
who had been present at the post 
mortem. 

The interview ended with Buchalter 
telling me where she was buried—in 
the Central Cemetery, mass grave 187, 
rank 5, No. 17. I went away happy 
at least to know that all that remained 
of my little comrade was in the good 
earth and had not been cremated, as 
was usually their practice. The fear 
that such had happened had bea 
continually in my mind. It was a 
great relief to know that somewhem 
there still remained some part of her, 
if it was only a strand of her hair and 
the white bones of her... . 


Back in Rossauerlinde, Cell 6. Qn 
the same floor opposite Cell 17 wher 
I had been before. A larger cell, this 
one, by about two feet in width. 


Week succeeds to week, month t- 


month. 

I am left to my own thoughts ani 
the contemplation of my surroundings. 
Four white walls within which it i 
never dark; an electric bulb glow 
from dusk till dawn high up in th 
ceiling, shrouding it about, a cylinder 
of black paper, so that it throws 4 
circle of light upon the asphalt floor, 
a floor impregnated with dust ani 
grease and disinfectant and_crushel 
vermin. All these having become @ 
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integral part of the asphalt pressed 
frmly into its tissues by the circling 
footsteps of despair. The lodgers of 
these cells circle of necessity, there 
being no length to march up and down. 
The mattress that is my couch has 
apon it the silhouette of a recumbent 
fan defined in rancid human oils 
exuded from past tenants of the cave. 
And one of these has left the tale of 
his demise there—a wide dark stain 
#here his throat must have been. 
I-speculate to myself with what he 
did it. A piece of glass? Or was it, 
perhaps, @ razor blade he’d smuggled 
in with him ? 

Yes, time moves on. The Allies 
enter the war. Kiel is bombarded by 
British aircraft. And the sequel in 
the  Voelkischer Beobachter,’ a picture 
of British airmen being interred with 
fall military honours. It seems to 
have started very chivalrously. How 
will it all end ? 

And on another occasion I read in 
the newspaper that two English agents 
have been caught setting up a radio- 
transmitting post on the German side 
of the Dutch frontier—a Major Stevens 
and a Captain Best. And though 
Ihave never met these men, somehow 
I feel they are companions of mine, 
and through the ensuing years of my 
incarceration I inquire sporadically for 
news of them; for news travels in a 
mysterious manner from prison to 
prison, even amongst those in solitary 
confinement, where a captive may 
know nothing of the man two cells 
distant, but learn, through clandestine 
channels, of the lot of friends or 
&equaintances hundreds of miles away. 
As an instance of this I do eventually 
have news of one of these Englishmen, 
exactly five years later, from a cell 
neighbour, Baron von Harlem, who 
was guillotined on the 10th October 
194. From him I learnt that Best 
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was in Buchenwald and, so far as he 
knew, still living. 

So the days go by; the monotony 
broken by ephemeral companions in 
my cell—men undergoing interroga- 
tion, men trying to keep their mouths 
shut, men going the way of all those 
who come into the hands of the 
Gestapo. 

One in particular I must always 
remember—Gustav Sempel, or Gustl 
as he liked to be called. Gustl was a 
young man of thirty, a barber by 
trade, a Viennese by birth, a Com- 
munist by way of diversification, and 
a Christian gentleman by nature. 

Gustl arrives in my cell on the 
third day of September 1939, and 
he was with me a month. To start 
with, we make a pack of cards with 
which we play ‘ Sixty-six’ or inter- 
minable games of bézique, or we 
circle round and round the cell waiting 
for the arrival of the evening meal. 
Of course this is interrupted at irregular 
intervals when he is taken off to the 
Hotel Metropole for interrogation by 
the Gestapo. I watch him quickly 
age and break up under their grind- 
stone. He isn’t the first nor is he the 
last whom I watch treading the path 
to death or lunacy. 

They all have the same phases. 
Limping back to the cell on bruised 
feet, feet blackened and swollen from 
the rubber truncheon, split lips and 
nostrils, spitting blood, but not much 
worse off than after a bad street 
brawl, and, like drunks, they would 
fall immediately into a deep sleep. 
The gracious intervention of Nature 
mantling their consciousness and forti- 
fying them for further ordeals, which 
would return them trembling and 
shivering; their bodies, and their 
souls too, it would seem, grasped and 
shaken with a hideous ague; while all 
night long the straw will whisper to 
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their spasms and the ceiling throw 
back their groans and their sobs. 

Master Gustl had been found with a 
typewriting machine in his apartment 
and a duplicating apparatus, hardly 
the tools: of a professional barber, as 
his inquisitors point out to him. 
Seditious pamphlets, that is what has 
brought Gustav Sempel to share my 
cell—cell No. 6 in  Rossauerliinde. 
Hans Gasse and Rossauerlinde Prisons, 
they are next door to each other; the 
Elisabet Promenade stands between 
them and the Danube Canal. 

One evening he returns from 
examination, and he is in such a 
condition he cannot even hold the 
playing-cards. They have been enjoy- 
ing themselves with his finger-nails. 

I will not go into our conversation 
of that last evening we spent together. 
Anyone can well imagine it if he 
pictures to himself two intimates 
discussing the advisability of the one 
setting out upon a journey, a journey 
to take him far from surroundings that 
have become disagreeable and will at 
the same time relieve his friends of 
possible embarrassment. 

So it is that we talk. He is quite 
resigned to his lot. He cannot stand 
any more without giving someone 
away and he is not going to do that. 
Pity he hadn’t taken his mother’s 
advice; she’d always told him he’d 
get into trouble messing with politics. 
... Silly game! ... But he hadn’t 
meant it seriously. And I am sure 
he hadn’t. Poor little Gustl, he was 
quite a kid at heart, a good-natured 
kid. I give him my bread and soup 
that night so that he will at least not 
go to his end hungry. We discuss a 
few technical details appertaining to 
his demise, and he makes me promise 
that I will pull on his legs if the drop 
is not enough. I do not relish this 
much, but acquiesce, knowing how 


unpleasant is the sensation of st 
slowly, Then we lay ourselves down | 
to rest till the night wears on and the 
warder makes his rounds at longep 
intervals, ... 

In the still of the night it is done, 
Cold and silent is the night ; for it ig 
at the end of October and winter ig 
near. 

Outside the circle of light from the 
shaded lamp lingers a region of clear 
obscurity, in which one recognises 
objects as though they had been 
painted there by Rembrandt. 

I show him how to tie a clove-hitch, 
He has bent it just where the pipe 
enters the ceiling. I listen for the 
warder’s passing and give him the all. 
clear. 

The strip of blanket does not part 
and the clove-hitch bites firm on the 
pipe, and there he is, Gustl, my cell 
mate, getting pucer and pucer in the 
face, eyes protruding, lips bloated, 
and the veins standing out enormous, 
lumped and ready, it seems, to burst, 
His toes are just clear of the floor till 
I grip him firmly round the waist and 
drop all my weight on him. God 
alone knows how that strip of blanket 
holds the two of us. I hold on fora 
little while—and when I let go his 
ankles are on the floor and his knees 
bent. His face appears black in the 
faint light. Guessing him dead, I 
throw myself hastily upon my straw: 
bag and feign sleep. 

Listening from where I lie, I hear 
the warder’s footsteps move stealthily 
along the other side of the corridor, 
three strides and a halt, three strides 
and a halt. Fainter and fainter, 
they grow almost inaudible at the far 
end, but grow again more distinct as 
they return down my side. I hear the 
shutter move back and forth next 
door. Three soft footsteps and our 
own little spy-hole grates open. A 
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, I cannot see, but I know what 

the fellow is doing, peeping at the 

It seems quite a long time before 

he bangs on the door—thumping with 

the heel of his hand on the timbers, 

making them shake .in their frame 
aad the cell echo like a stone drum. 

$o, sitting up in the manner of cne 
yho.is suddenly awakened, I blink at 
the judas in the middle of the door, 
the judas framing the eye of the warder, 
til his voice comes to me through the 
thickness, inquiring where my com- 
panion might be. , 

I look at the empty mattress and 
then I look at the privy and then, 
tuming my eyes to the corner adjacent 
tothe door, I leap to my feet, shouting 
to the warder to “Come in... 
quickly! Quickly!” But he doesn’t 
—not he, not till his colleague has 
joined him from the floor above—it 
might be a trick. And the orders are 
such that he is forbidden to open a 
door alone during the night. 

When they come in I again have 
Gustl round the waist, but I am lifting 
him this time, taking the weight off 
the strip of blanket. 

They cut him down and throw him 
othe mattress. Rolling him upon 
his face they give him some sharp 
punches in the spine, but Gustl doesn’t 
respond to that or artificial respira- 
tion ; nor their curses, nor aught else. 
How could he? He being dead, 
quite dead. 

At their parting, I contrive to turn 
him to the wall; for there is upon his 
face an expression of malign hilarity 
not agreeable to look upon nor even 
to sleep with. 

For some reason they leave him 
there throughout the ensuing day. 
Upon the door is still chalked the 
figure two—the complement of the 
cell. Two rations of bread that day 
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and two of broth come in through the 
hatch. I suppose we really are still 
two, but only one can eat. So with 
my belly less empty I am warmer and 
fairly content for one day. Besides, 
the confederates of him who lies on the 
straw so stiff beside me are now tem- 
porarily safe from betrayal. He has 
told me so much about them, their 
ways, their looks, and even their 
manner of speech, I have come to feel 
that I know them, these workers at 
the iron foundry, these young Com; 
munists who have subscribed to a 
party fund. That is the heinous 
crime they have committed. . . . 
With the cell once more to myself, 
I occupy my leisure—a commodity of 
which I had an abundance—as_ best 
I can. One thing I must confess: 
I am never bored. In the first place, 
it is not my nature to be such, and 
added to that is the situation in which 
I find myself and the consequences to 
be expected from my activities against 
the Reich. To be sure, I have plenty 
to think about, plenty coming to me 
in the way of new experiences that 
promise to be far from dull. Besides, 
when a person is reduced to @ state 
wherein he is deprived of every com- 
fort, then little things start to acquire 
great charm, the little things he can 
sometimes procure for himself, if only 
from his dreams and hopes. The 
prisoner is fortunate above other 
humans in one great respect; for he 
alone can become very young again, 
in knowing that wonderful excitement 
and enthusiasm, the prerogative of 
children before they have become 
disillusioned and taken to themselves 
the false valuations of life—luxury in 
terms of cost and love in measures of 
self-gratifications. Though at this 
stage of my imprisonment I have not 
yet learnt the true way of escape— 
escape from myself, from my flesh. 
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The entertainment of sitting in another 
corner of the cell and watching my 
body and its thoughts in a fashion 
quite detached. This also is some- 
thing retrieved from my childhood, 
when I used to enjoy a delicious ex- 
perience induced by sitting very still 
with my eyes wide open and saying 
over and over to myself: ‘‘ Who are 
you? Who are you? Who are 
you?” And provided I was not 
disturbed, I would soon be rewarded 
with the sensation of becoming a veil 
or translucent envelope about myself : 
not very far removed, but far enough 
to allow of the consciousness of separa- 
tion and an ability to watch my 
fingers move as though they were the 
fingers of another little boy. And 
like all childhood’s games that are 
worth while, this one was not devoid 
of the element of fear, the sort of fear 
that makes young children and some- 
times grown-up children of the opposite 
sex bite their underlip and attend 
with timorous but delighted expecta- 
tion upon some ecstatic catastrophe. 
For my part, I always anticipated the 
dénouement of my experiment, letting 
drop the spell and hopping back inside 
myself quickly, some instinct advising 
me that abuse of the privilege of dis- 
carnation might result in my not being 
able to get back at all, a consideration 
that, while adding to the fun of fear, 
also filled me with keen horror; for, 
though only seven, I was a human 
being and consequently very fond of 
myself. 

Well, in prison I later re-acquire 
this practice, and it provides me with 
much satisfaction and endless amuse- 
ment. 

I say, later! But for my first 
two years or so I am occupied with 
more obvious ways of evasion. 

Now, I already knew the lot of those 
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who made abortive escapes—instan, 
taneous death for the unimportant, 
and for the others, chains, 

a cell with double-barred windows, 
and special surveillance. With this 
knowledge I knew that if liberty ] 
wished, and I wished it earnestly, if 
only for a few hours, time in which 
visit that lonely tomb so much in my 
thoughts, then I must depend on 4 
well-formulated plan and not on 4 
chance break-away. 

My present place of incarceration 
precluding the former, my first step 
is to apply to the Gestapo for a transfer, 
(After all, Rossauerlinde was only a 
place of temporary detention.) Noth. 
ing but an evasive reply resulting 
from this, I seize the only effective 
weapon of the prisoner—I lose my 
appetite. Oh no, I wasn’t on hunger 
strike! For this was a punishable 
breach of discipline. But I just 
wasn’t hungry. Their food didn’t 
agree with me. It was a pity to 
waste it, etcetera, etcetera. I was 
not morose or refractory, just not 
hungry. . 

It is only the first two days of 
starvation—when it is voluntary— 
that one finds disagreeable, and one 
requires a little determination in the 
practice of abstinence. It is rather 
hellish when one hears the clatter of 
tin pots in the corridor, but the loss 
of each meal is largely compensated 
by the expression of perplexed frustra- 
tion intensifying on the warder’s face 
as refusal succeeds refusal. 

After the initial stage something 
happens to the gastric organism; it 
becomes less and less exigent in its 
cry for work. And then the ordeal is 
passed. After about five or six days 
without food, or even earlier, it is 
noticeable how one’s faculty for thought 
acquires a sharp lucidity unknown 
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when the stomach is repleted at 
regular intervals in the normal way. 
And this, for me, is succeeded by 
astate of somnolence, not in the sense 
of becoming unconscious, but of being 
fled with a physical drowsiness or 
inertia in which I can just sit for hours 
and hours dreaming, pleasantly con- 
templating the annoyance I am caus- 
ing my captors, and happily aware 
that it is they who will eventually 
have to suffer the indignity of capitula- 
tin. A certainty that fills me with 
great merriment and fortifies my 
resolution to continue with my “ lack 
of appetite ” till the bitter end, even 
if they have ultimately to carry me 
away on a stretcher: a not unlikely 
eventuality, as already, after only 
eight days of fasting, I find quite 
trifling exertions, such as turning my 
mattress, rather exhausting, am sub- 
ject to periodic attacks of giddiness, 
accompanied by a cold perspiration, 
a sudden and quite noticeable varia- 
tion in the pulsations of my heart, and 
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all the sensations precursory to loss of 
consciousness. I never suffered on 
this occasion or any other, when I had 
recourse to this method of having my 
own way, from any of those “ gnawing 
pangs of hunger” oft read of. From 
my own experience there is no pain 
attached to voluntary starvation, but 
in starvation forced upon one there is 
the awful mental agony of longing for 
food, and this it is that saps the 
strength and kills the victim so much 
more quickly than the man who is 
hungry by his own volition. The only 
discomfort of the body I suffered was 
cold; I got colder and colder and 
knew a difficulty to sleep deeply. 


I “lost my appetite” on the 28th 
October; on the 10th November I 
was moved from Rossauerliinde to 
Landesgericht I., the central prison of 
Vienna, and I chuckled in my heart. 
The next day the first snow of winter 
fell, and I was glad that I could eat 


again. 

















To describe what happened in the 
early days of August as a crisis is to 
misuse language. To call it a belated 
conversion would be a little nearer 
the mark ; for what actually happened 
was that even the most obstinate of 
optimists became reluctantly convinced 
that for a nation, as for a man, there 
must. be a limit to the business of 
living beyond one’s means. What 
occurred in July was not very different 
from what occurred in any other 
month of the year, or in any month of 
any year since 1939 or thereabouts. 
The plainness of our economic predica- 
ment was at first obscured by the sale 
of capital assets overseas, then by 
Lease-Lend, and finally by the Ameri- 
can credit. Our overseas asséte are 
now depleted ; Lease-Lend ended with 
the war; and the American credit, if 
we may believe Mr Dalton, will be 
exhausted in October. What then ? 
We may count on some benefit from 
the Marshall proposals, some further 
assistance from the Dominions, some 
lightening of the terms of our agree- 
ment with the United States. Yet, 
when we have had all that, the plain 
fact remains that we are living far 
beyond our income; in other words, 
that we are consuming much more 
than we are producing. Nor do we 
need the wisdom of Mr Micawber to 
explain the consequences to us. 

In such circumstances the pre- 
scriptions of the Government, an- 
nounced in the House of Commons 
as a holiday viaticum for our legis- 
lators, and subsequently amplified by 
ministerial pronunciamento, neither 
carried conviction nor inspired con- 
fidence. The promise of new austeri- 
ties will undoubtedly be honoured, 
but it is much less certain that the 
higher targets for industry and agri- 
culture will be reached. In these 
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days the Government Proposes and 
the Trade Union Congress 
More coal is to be dug, but the clumsy 
proposal to add a half-hour to. the 
miners’ working day was i ‘ 
questioned. The Government yill 
direct labour, the production of food 
is somehow or other to be increased 
by twenty per cent, the import of 
foreign films is to be cut down, and 
new priorities are to be imposed on 
transport. Not merely the substance 
of these proposals, flimsy as this was, 
but the manner in which they wer 
announced explain the general scepti- 
cism with which they were received. 
A patient is not much comforted by 
a doctor who continually changes his 
diagnosis. Not so long ago we wer 
assured that one of the merits of the 
five-day week would be the mining of 
at least as much and probably of more 
coal than before. Now we are being 
assured that by practically reverting 
to five and a half days four million 
extra tons of coal a week will be forth- 
coming ; and both statements cannot 
be true. A year ago we were told to 
keep less poultry ; now we are being 
told to keep more. On 20th August 
the Chancellor had to suspend the con- 
vertibility of sterling into dollars, 
although on 15th July no man was 
allowed to question its feasibility. 
The nation is left with the uncomfort- 
able thought that the economic pro 
nouncements of the Government are 
completely irresponsible, and that the 
blank cheque they now demand may 
be filled in with some fantastic figure. 
What is worse is that the Prime 
Minister has failed utterly to give w 
what we need, which is not a hotel 
potch of short-term expedients but 
determined leadership towards & new 
way of economic life. Indeed the 
conversion was no more a genuile 
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yeversion than. the crisis was @ 
pouine crisis, As a people, we have 
poome ~rentier-minded. We have 
hen consuming more than we have 
een producing not for eight years but 
fr fifty or more. So long as we had 
or foreign dividends to sustain us 
the discrepancy was not alarming, for 
wr accounts at any rate balanced. 
But now that the dividends have gone, 
the balance has gone with them, and 
yeshall not recover it until by industry 
wd enterprise we somehow replace 
the lost items. In the light of these 
hard facts we can measure the mad- 
nes which promised all manner of 
new advantages and a higher standard 
of living, when obviously we would 
be taxed to the uttermost to retain 
or regain the standards of 1939. Even 
now the Government dares not tell us 
inso many words that unless we adjust 
our minds and our way of living to 
these new conditions, we face some- 
thing worse than poverty; that as a 
nation we shall cease to count in the 
world, and that a good many of us 
may cease to exist as individuals. In 
August what we needed was a clear 
call to economic sanity and self- 
sacrifice. We did not get it because 
the present Prime Minister, who per- 
sista in addressing us as though we 
were a rather tiresome committee, is 
quite incapable of giving it. 


The Moscow Conference came to a 
deadlock, the Paris Conference immedi- 
ately afterwards ended with an open 
breach, the Anglo- Russian trade 
negotiations were broken off. The 
diplomatic history of the past months 
isa sombre chronicle of disappointed 
hopes, and behind it is the marshalling 
of East and West in an antagonism 
more open with the passing of every 
month, That Russia would suspect 
and resent General Marshall’s pro- 
posals, that she would make the gesture 
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of going to Paris, and that she would 
easily find a pretext for coming away 
—each of these conjectures was almost 
a. certainty before the event. Yet so 
dire is the economic extremity of 
Europe that Britain and France had 
to make the experiment, and, when 
they had failed to secure Russian 
co-operation, to go on without it, 
There was equal certainty that the 
whole weight of Russian influence 
would then be brought to bear upon 
the border or satellite States. All, 
or nearly all of them, if left to them- 
selves, would have accepted the Anglo- 
French invitation, They were given 
quickly to understand that they would 
do so at their peril; the Czechs, who 
spoke too soon, had clear warning of 
the sanctions to follow unless they 
withdrew their acceptance; while 
even the Swedes, who are barely 
border and not at all satellite, have 
been punished with a war of nerves. 
Behind the breakdown of the trade 
negotiations, which at one time ap- 
peared to be moving quite favourably, 
is some revealing history. Sir Stafford 
Cripps has disclosed that while the 
price of wheat was agreed, the Russians 
made demands for a revision of the 
1941 credits which we were unpre- 
pared to accept. But that is.not the 
whole truth. Mr Harold Wilson and 
Mr Mikoyan were getting nearer to 
each other on the question of the 
credits when they decided to leave 
the subject for the moment and talk 
about wheat. Meanwhile the Marshall 
proposals had appeared, and it was 
plain that if the Russians were to 
compel their satellites to stand out- 
side they must offer compensation. 
If the satellites were not to seek 
relief from the West, they must have 
it from the East, and in approximately 
the same form from Uncle Ivan as 
that in which they would have had it 
from Uncle Sam, But since Uncle 
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Ivan has anyhow not got the vast 
exportable surplus of Uncle Sam, 
Russian commitments to other out- 
siders had to be avoided at any cost. 
Therefore the projected deal with 
Britain must not be fulfilled. There- 
fore the negotiations had to fail. It 
was obviously better, in these circum- 
stances, that they should fail over the 
question of credits, which looked like 
@ matter of moneylending, than over 
the price of wheat, which looked like 
a failure in ordinary bargaining; al- 
though the truth was that the Russians 
did not mind very much about the 
credits, but by then were most un- 
willing to part with their wheat. So 
they suddenly declared that they would 
meet us over the wheat; but must have 
their way over the credits. The negotia- 
tions were accordingly broken off. 

This disappointment has been felt 
most acutely by some of our Ministers, 
not merely because they want the 
wheat but also because they are par- 
ticularly sensitive to charges of sub- 
servience to the dollar, and were hoping 
to be able to point to a trade pact with 
Russia as a sign of their independence. 
Other people for other reasons will 
share their regret. Much is lost and 
nothing is gained by the addition of an 
economic to a political estrangement. 


A British Member of Parliament, 
lately returned from Germany, gives 
a@ grim account of conditions there. 
In fact, if it were possible for a Lewis 
Carroll to rewrite ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land ’ as a tragedy, the picture would 
be faithful enough, and possibly re- 
assure those in this country who have 
lately been wondering whether we 
won the war or lost ii. The trouble 
can be summed up in a single word, 
Food; and any remedy that would 
have the slightest chance of success 
must begin with the same word, Food. 
The problem was present everywhere, 


from the hospital where the ‘megy |e ™4 
for one day consisted of four ‘anay}rio just 
slices of bread, as much meat as would |isat of 
cover & penny, about half the buttg [ita P 
jam, and sugar that a British ‘hota jis, Wh 
serves for breakfast, and ‘4 ‘meagre 
ration of an unidentified and yg, }pt rid of 
appetising substance resembling sago, | We ar 8! 
to the girl who walked upstairs bag: jve 082— 
wards because she had found ‘that fan spar 
her under-nourished state this ‘methoj }tooks, 9 
of progress put less strain on her heart 
If the Germans are not digging coi 
and producing consumer goods as they 
should, it is for lack of food ; if theyan 
not trying to tidy up their batted 
cities, it is for lack of food. He who 
cannot eat will not and cannot work,’ 

The population in the British Zon 
can be roughly divided into” fow 
classes. There are the country folk, 
who are all right because they live in 
the country ; there are the very rich, 
who are all right because they ca 
shop in the Black Market; there an 
those who can afford to buy jus 
enough unlawfully to keep them 
selves going ; and there is the majority 
who have to live on their rations and 
are starving. No farmer will sll 
fairly if he can help it, because le 
gets a much better price by breaking 


the law. Men go eagerly to prisoi, 
and come out looking better than 


when they went in. A German kept 
two hens which provided him with 
six eggs a week. These he exchanged 
for sixty cigarettes, and the cigarette 
he sold for three hundred marks. | As 
his weekly wage was only fifty marks, 
he was very much better off just looking 
after his hens. 

So it goes on, and Germany go 
down. We have sent over masses of 
officials (including planners whom we 
can well spare). We have oozed ei 
lightened sentiments and rules end 
schemes of every kind. We hav 
encouraged the hunting down of forme 





NC ‘Mealy [Nasis, many of whom are little men 
ur ‘amnalj fyho just conformed because, like the 
as'would jTiar of Bray, they wanted to be 
© butter, if in peaceful occupation of their 
while others have enemies who 

, meages fbave found that the easiest way to 
pirid of a rival is to call him a Nazi. 

ing Bago, | We are giving the Germans everything 
irs beet. we can—except sufficient food. We 


3 as they Geman farmer away from the Black 
| Market, But we may not trifle with 


md if we are unable to do what is 
necessary ourselves we had better turn 
wer the job to someone else. 


It was 19th July and a Friday 
nomning in the House of Commons. 
The attendance, as usual on a Friday, 
was thin; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was moving the Third 
Reading of the Finance Bill; and by 
the middle of any July everyone is a 
little tired of any Finance Bill. No 
me, except Mr Dalton himself, seemed 
t have much of a song in his heart or 
mything very new to say, except 
perhaps the Socialist member for 
Loughborough, who for some obscure 
teagon, insisted on explaining to the 
House how it ought to clean its teeth, 
ind producing, by way of example, a 
titatory toothbrush which he com- 
mended, from personal experience, 
to its attention. It was that sort of 
day, But the Prime Minister was on 
the Front Bench and one or two other 
men of Cabinet rank were present ; 
md strangers may have wondered 
vhy, They had the reason when a 
nook was heard on the door and 
Blak Rod entered, to summon the 
faithful Commons—or such of them 
% had forgone the privilege of a 
long week-end—to hear His Majesty’s 
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assent to the Indian Independence 
Act. Whereupon the Commons, led 
by the Prime Minister and Mr Oliver 
Stanley, forsook the Finance Bill and 
marched two by two into another 
place, to witness the last act in one of 
the greatest dramas of our time. 

What sort of a play it will prove 
to be remains to be seen. Six months 
ago most people who knew India 
would have forecast a tragedy. Today 
that issue is happily less certain. No 
one is so foolish as to suppose that 
India is through her troubles: her 
gravest difficulties, on the contrary, 
are about to begin; but at any rate 
the likelihood now is that the actual 
transfer of power over a territory as 
large and as varied as a continent will 
be carried through without war, and 
that in itself is an achievement unique 
in history, British rule took a hundred 
and fifty years and at least twenty 
wars to establish itself in India; it is 
now passing out with a few bad riots 
and an Act of Parliament. 

Some formidable uncertainties re- 
main. There is the position of the 
princes, to whom we were bound by 
treaties, some of them of very ancient 
standing. These we have abrogated, 
unilaterally and by a stroke of the 
pen. In the circumstances no other 
action was possible, but it is hard to 
avoid a feeling that we have repaid a 
century and more of loyalty by the 
most perfunctory of discharges. Large 
and powerful States like Hyderabad 
and certain groups like the Rajput 
princes, who have a tradition of 
co-operation, will doubtless drive fairly 
satisfactory bargains with the residuary 
legatees of their former suzerains ; but 
there remains a host of smaller and 
isolated States which will obtain less 
favourable terms. Neither the Indian 
National Congress nor the Muslim 
League has ever concealed its opinion 
that the Indian States are anomalies, 
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to be tolerated perhaps for a time, 
but ultimately to be extinguished, or 
at least to be mediatised, as were the 
lesser principalities of Germany after 
the Napoleonic Wars. 

Then there is the Indian Army, 
which in our own time has added 
lustre from two wars to its record. 
That many famous regiments will 
disappear altogether or be recon- 
stituted in a form so different as to 
destroy their old identity is a sorrowful 
business; but the possibility that 
some day Hindu and Moslem soldiers 
of the old Army will be found facing 
each other in hostility across one of 
the new frontiers is something worse 
than “ the end of an auld sang.” 

Nor is that the sum of the loss or 
potential loss to be entered in some 
future balance-sheet. It has yet to 
be proved that this judgment of 
Solomon, which has carved India into 
two, is workable at all. Is Pakistan, 
in the jargon of the day, a viable 
State, stretching as she will from 
the North-West Frontier to the borders 
of Assam, with massive and thickly 
populated Hindu territories separating 
Moslem from Moslem? What of 
tariffs, or of the communications, 
such as railways, and the common 
services, such as irrigation, designed 
to serve a single land and now required 
to cross and recross the frontiers of 
at least two and possibly more 
countries ? The reorganisation of any 
one of these might exacerbate the 
relations of even the friendliest and 
most amenable of neighbours, and 
unfortunately such a description is 
scarcely applicable to the parties of 
divided India. 

As 15th August drew near the 
comments from India were notably 
subdued, anxiety rather than exhilara- 
tion being the dominant note. In 
Rangoon on 19th July, in broad day- 
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light, four thugs armed with Stq, 
guns broke into the room’ ‘whe, 
U Aung San, the Deputy Chairma 
of the Executive Council of Burma, 
and his Ministers were conferring, ding 
shot him and six of his colleagues t 
death. An episode of that kind hy 
its repercussions in countries far away 
from Burma, and India is not very 
far. The rich mill-owners of Bombay 
and Bengal have been among th 
stoutest and most profitable ‘fp. 
porters of Congress during the pat 
twenty-five years. Today, when they 
have won their point, they are le 
certain of the future, and somé of 
them have begun already to try t 
transfer their assets to other lands 
Others have not gone so far: they an 
uneasy, but cannot realise the resuly 
of independence. The great Lon 
Cromer had a story of an Indim 
agitator who, when asked what action 
he would take if, on the expulsion a 
the British, an attack were made upm 
his property, replied at once, “! 
should appeal, sir, to the High Court." 
But in the days that are comin 
appeals to the High Court may go m- 
heard, and an older and sterner writ 
may run once more through the land. 

This is perhaps to take too gloomy 
a view of the whole matter. At th 
moment the auspices are not wm 
promising, and beside our fears for 
the future we should set the paramoutt 
fact that the Dominions of India ani 
Pakistan are being peaceably estab- 
lished. That in itself is somethin 
which, until quite recently, those who 
knew India best would have declared 
to be impossible. 





Mr Aneurin Bevan’s fulminatiow 
against the House of Lords shdull 
not be taken too seriously. No om 
nowadays subscribes with much @ 
thusiasm to the old idea that a Second 
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Chamber should be abolished because 
if it agrees with the First Chamber 
it is superfluous, and if it disagrees 
it is dangerous. In these times of 
hurried legislation, when the guillotine 
“sits the thin spun life” of debate 
om innumerable clauses in complicated 
Bills, a House of Lords is certainly 
pot superfluous; and to judge by 
its conduct during the last two years 
it is not very dangerous, even to a 
Socialist Government. Mr Bevan was 
geaking in July with especial refer- 
ence to the treatment of the Transport 
Bill, but on that the facts give him 
his answer. ‘The Bill came back to 
the Commons with 233 amendments, 
and of these all but 42 were accepted 
by the Government. Even more 
devastating to Mr Bevan’s argument 
was the course of the Town and 
Country Planning Bill, which the 
Lords returned with 310 amendments, 
oily 7 of which were rejected. 

These results are proof both of the 
improper haste of the Commons and 
of the peaceable temper of the Lords. 
In both Bills the majority of the 
amendments were entirely non-con- 
troversial; they corrected errors in 
drafting, which should have been 
picked up at an earlier stage, or they 
were improvements which a little less 
hurry and a little more thought might 
have rendered unnecessary. Without 
& Second Chamber either the House 
of Commons would have had to spend 
on the Bill a good deal more time than 
the Government was ready to spare, or 
it would have gone on to the Statute 
Book with all its blemishes untouched, 
& model of ramshackle legislation. 

At the same time it must not be 
forgotten that the Parliament Act 
established a distinction between the 
powers of the House of Lords in the 
beginning and concluding years of the 
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1 ‘The Rise and Fall of the Ex-Socialist Government.’ 
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life of a Parliament. Normally during 
the first two years a veto can always 
be overruled, but during the last two 
years a Bill can be held up until the 
country has had an opportunity of 
pronouncing upon it. It may be 
taken for granted that the Lords will 
not exercise their diminished privileges 
in a light-hearted spirit. They have 
not forgotten the lesson of 1909; and 
if they made life too difficult for the 
Socialists, a crisis which no one wants 
might be unavoidable. The power is 
there, to be used in the last resort, 
but not otherwise. 

Conservatives, therefore, would be 
unwise to cherish any hope that the 
Lords may somehow rescue them 
from the chills and cheerlessness of 
Opposition. They will have to work 
out their own salvation, and so far 
their efforts in this direction have 
not been encouraging. The unofficial 
programme, introduced with a flourish 
of trumpets in the early spring, 
is regarded with disfavour by that 
influential section of the Party which 
believes that if we are to recover any 
of our lost amenities we must have 
done with controls and give private 
enterprise a fair chance. The Summer 
Exhibition of “Trust the People” 
might have been worse, but it might 
also have been much better. 

The trouble with so many Conserva- 
tives is that they are not quite sure 
what they want or what they believe. 
They might study with advantage a 
little book? which Mr Christopher 
Hollis, one of the most thoughtful of 
the younger Tories, has lately written: 
His advice to his own Party is inci- 
dental to his criticism of his opponents, 
but the advice is there none the less 
and has all the value of the author’s 
aloofness from the high places of 
Toryism. At the present moment 
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Conservatives are inclined to think 
they have done all that is required 
of them when they have produced a 
patchwork and called it a policy. 
Nearly a hundred years ago they caught 
the Whigs bathing and went off with 
their clothes ; and too often since then, 
when someone has asked them for a 
policy, they have merely taken another 
hopeful walk along the seashore. Mr 
Hollis, however, insists that. what 
they need today is not to discover 
attractive policies, but to find out 
what they really believe. When they 
have done that, the policies will follow 
and will be immeasurably better than 
the stolen garments of their adversaries. 

But Mr Hollis’s chief purpose is to 
destroy the pattern of the political 
struggle which is presented by the 
ideologists and accepted by people in 
general. The current oppositions, in 
his view, are unreal and out of date. 
The world in which we live is post- 
Socialist as well as post-Capitalist. 
At any rate the battle is not between 
Communism and Capitalism, since 
Russia has never been Communist 
and Western Europe has ceased to 
be Capitalist. Mr Hollis supports his 
first thesis by observing that in 1939 
between eleven and twelve per cent of 
the population of the U.S.S.R. were 
drawing fifty per cent of the national 
income, while twelve per cent of the 
population of the United States were 
getting only thirty per cent. The com- 
parison undoubtedly suggests that 
these two opposing schools of thought 
have come to differ “more and more 
about less and less.” 
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It also strengthens Mr Hollis’s oop, 
clusion that the political armies, wit), 
out knowing it, are fighting a batt) 
which, if it ever happened, ende 
many years ago, and that, as so ofte, 
in history, the victory will go not t 
either of the combatants but to , 
tertius gaudens, what Mr Hollis calls thy 
managerial State, To this the so-callaj 
Communism, the submerged Nazisn 
of Germany, and the social democracy 
of Britain are unconsciously and per, 
haps unwillingly moving. If so, ow 
new masters will be neither Cabine 
Ministers nor Commissars but manager, 
who already command the processes of 
production and will presently assum: 
political control as well. Whateva 
may be the truth of this, most Con, 
servatives will agree that unless w 
are able to educate the managers, the 
result will neither ensure peace no 
preserve our attenuated liberties. 

The other day a shrewd observe 
remarked that whereas our forme 
rulers were Fellows of All Souls, they 
were now professors of the Lond 
School of Economics. The statement 
runs counter to Mr Hollis’s thesis and 
is not strictly correct in either part, 
but nevertheless contains a germ d 
truth. We used to be governed in th 
main by people who, if they were no 
actually Fellows of All Souls, were d 
a sort that might be eligible for election, 
Today we are governed by people who, 
if they have not in fact received ther 
training in the London School d 
Economics, carry many of the marksd 
that seat of learning. Nor is the chang 
a noticeable improvement. 
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